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In an interview with which the writer of the following 
pages was privileged more than forty years ago, at Rome, 
with Pope Gregory XVI., the Pontiff expressed hearty feel- 
ings of regard and interest for the United States, and uttered 
substantially this sentiment: that he was grateful for the 
opportunities and advantages which the disciples of his own 
Church there enjoyed, and that as, according to the laws 
and institutions of the country, no form of religion could 
there receive government patronage or preference, the way 
was open and clear for the success and prevalence of that 
creed or church or dispensation of religion which by its zeal, 
fidelity, and works of good, should prove itself worthy to 
triumph. It was a generous and dignified utterance, emi- 
nently befitting the office and character of the exalted digni- 
tary from whom it came. 

It may fairly be affirmed that the more intelligent, judi- 
cious, and liberal-minded among us, whether included in 
the various Protestant communions or outside of all folds, 
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are in accord with that sentiment of the departed Pontiff. 
They are content that popular influence, power, and even 
spiritual sway, exercised in the name and under the sanction 
of religion, shall steadily strengthen and advance that organ- 
ized fellowship of men and women which shall prove itself 
most potent in accomplishing the noble and sacred work of 
a pure and benedictive service for the welfare of man and 
the glory of God. More than this, perhaps, might be vent- 
ured in assertion of the same generous confidence, with 
certain allowances and qualifications for individuals or par- 
ties included in the comprehensive class of persons just 
referred to. Quite a large proportion of that class would 
probably be ready to allow that the Roman. Church, trans- 
planted from the Old World into the New,— where free 
political institutions and popular rights and a wide-spread 
intelligence had the precedence in time and in the full 
recognition of their fundamental authority,—has very much 
in its favor for winning the point of vantage. The reasons 
through force of which that concession would be yielded 
need not be fully specified, for they readily present them- 
selves to observant and well-informed persons. The historic 
prestige of the Roman Church, its marvellous organization, 
the comprehensiveness of its agencies and influences,— prac- 
tical, disciplinary, and esthetic.—even the adaptation, ac- 
cording to Archbishop Whately’s phrasing, of “the errors 
of Romanism to human nature,” —these appliances of its 
own, reinforced by the distractions, humiliations, and “ fail- 
ure” of Protestantism, and the cravings of empty, exhausted, 
and longing hearts for shelter and repose in some cult and 
creed that will give rest, with the lowering problems of a 
faithless and godless social state, are helpful to its aims and 
efforts. 

A passing word of explanation is in place here. The title, 
“the Roman Church,” has been already used, and will be 
used through these pages. The writer hardly need apolo- 
gize for preferring it to the title, “the Catholic Church,” or 
avert the imputation of intending by the preference any 
invidious affront or offence. The epithet “catholic” is 
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assuming and untruthful, as appropriated by the Roman 
Church. That communion never did, and does not now, 
include the whole discipleship of Jesus Christ. He has 
always had, and has now, “other sheep not of that fold.” 
At least half of Christendom is outside of it. 

To return to the point of the opportunity seemingly in 
prospect in this country for the Roman Church. The con- 
dition just predicated was the transfer of that Church from 
the Old World to the New, where it would present itself in 
a field unlike any that it had ever occupied before, dis- 
sociated from its foreign sway, its political alliances and 
appliances, and subject to such resisting or modifying influ- 
ences as it would have to meet from what we call generally 
our free institutions, inherited, endeared, and clung to with 
a pride and tenacity of fidelity which would admit no 
threatening, no trifling, no challenging. Of course, there- 
fore, it was assumed that the strange Church, to insure its 
welcome and win its hold and strengthen its sway, would 
have to adapt itself to a novel position, to uncongenial sur- 
roundings, to qualifying and restraining influences, even to 
some radical concessions effecting results which, though no 
cautious and discreet observer would presume to dictate or 
define in shape or substance, might ensure that the Roman 
_ Church in the United States would become, according to 
the easy-going term, “ unobjectionable.” 

In accordance with this outlook and expectation, it has 
been so observable a fact that it can hardly have failed to 
attract the notice of many prelates, priests, and lay people 
of the Roman Church, that the more intelligent, scholarly, 
and influential Protestant divines and theological professors 
have almost wholly abstained from, or set a guarded restraint 
upon, the opening of embittered polemical controversies 
with the old Church and its disciples among us. Consider- 
ing all the facts of the case, the occasions and provocations 
which might have stirred contentions, and the apprehen- 
sions and alarms which not infrequently find expression, this 
truce of silence and quietness is remarkable. Protestants 
in this country have spent tenfold more of their zeal and 
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contentiousness upon their own dissensions and variances 
than has been exercised by all sects and denominations 
together against what represents “a common enemy.” 
Especially in our great cities and more advanced communi- 
ties, sagacious and good men have deprecated, as most 
unwise and of surely mischievous tendency, all polemical 
or political assaults upon the representatives or the work- 
ings of the Roman communion. Not a single individual 
man, clerical or lay, of the highest social and intellectual 
grade of character among us, was enrolled in the ranks of 
the Native American or Know-Nothing party. 

The restraint which this class of Protestants have prac- 
tised is by no means to be accounted to indifference or heed- 
lessness. It is not because they are oblivious of the old 
struggles, nor of the harrowing and heroic story of the 
Reformers in their religious lineage, who, by direful endur- 
ance, by intellectual, moral, and spiritual weapons, broke 
the thraldom of priestly tyranny and greed. Far otherwise. 
We can conceive — though we avert the vision — of provo- 
cations and issues as easily presenting themselves among us, 
which would turn our pulpits and lecture halls, our printing 
presses and newspapers, our debating clubs, and our legis- 
lative chambers to the service of passions and malignities of 
the most hateful character, our libraries being drawn upon 
that even children might pore over the dusty memorials of 
martyrs and the victims of the Inquisition, the torment 
chamber, and the rack. 

“The Truce of God” has been kept on the part of 
quiescent Protestants mainly on the simple confidence and 
persuasion that it would be utterly impossible for the 
Roman Church to plant, establish, and extend itself here 
amid a vast preponderance of Protestants of a tenth genera- 
tion, with absolute freedom in their political and secular 
institutions, in the full integrity of its organization and 
discipline in the Old World. Precisely what would be the 
form and measure of the modifications, adaptations, or con- 
cessions to which it would yield itself from policy, expe- 
diency, or necessity, few, if any, persons might have thought 
it worth their while to attempt to conceive or shape. 
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We can well imagine the complacent smile — perhaps we 
might use some other epithet — with which the suggestion 
just dropped may engage the eye of priest or zealot, to 
whom the ever unchangeable quality of the Church is the 
token of its divine warrant. But our concern is with the 
expectations cherished by Protestants. In general, it may 
be said that such Protestants assumed that some substantial, 
if not radical, adaptations and modifications of the old 
Church system and discipline would be prompted occasion- 
ally by a liberalized prelate, and more or less effectually 
urged and ensured by classes of a liberalized laity. Protes- 
tants have been waiting trustfully for such manifestations. 
Nor have they by any means been wholly disappointed in 
their expectations. The avowed opposition of some eminent 
American prelates, such as Archbishop Purcell of Cincin- 
nati, Kenrick of St. Louis, and Conolly of Halifax, to the 
decree of the Papal Infallibility by the Vatican Council, 
signified something in high places. But, in the main, the 
outlook was in other directions. The word has been, Leave 
our adopted citizens and their children of the Roman com- 
munion to themselves: do not assail their religion in doc- 
trine or observance; let them mix freely with our own 
people in fresh and unprejudiced surroundings, exposed to 
and sharing the liberalizing and truly catholic influences of 
our institutions, our common intercourse, our literature, and 
trust the result generously, as you trust truth and freedom. 
Incautiously, perhaps, have some Protestants avowed their 
belief that our school system would subvert Romanism. 

Some, too, we have among us of generous and expanded 
minds, who have graciously admitted that Romanism might 
have some welcome reflex influence upon Protestantism ; 
and that, while our venerable New England Puritanism was 
undergoing modifications from within, it might assume some 
graceful esthetic softenings and adornments from a foreign 
cultus. But the reasonable expectations of Protestants as 
to defections among the lay elements of the Roman com- 
munion have been fully confirmed by the avowals and com- 
plaints, made from time to time in the almanacs and direc- 
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tories of their Church, that there has been a steady loss of 
numbers, proportioned to the increase of population, by the 
falling away of the children of immigrants from the fold of 
their parents. Most significant, however, is the fact forced 
upon our notice by discussions and issues recently opened in 
several widely separated places in our country, in which the 
priesthood of the Roman Church are assailing and endeavor- 
ing to supplant our system of free public schools. It is 
desirable that what is evidently to become a most exciting 
subject among us should be treated dispassionately. Prot- 
estants and all friends of our public educational system 
should aim to meet the controversy that has been entered 
upon with the utmost candor and fairness, and to do full 
justice to the position assumed and maintained by the 
Roman priesthood. All bitter and opprobrious language, 
all appeals to old inherited prejudices, all summoning of 
wrathful passions ready for arming with the weapons of a 
religious warfare, are to be frowned upon and forbidden. 

It is to be noted, and with emphasis too, that the present 
phase of the issue, that which has recently drawn to it a 
keen interest, is one in which Protestants, as such, did not 
appear as a party to the strife. The Roman priesthood and 
an element in their own lay discipleship have been brought 
before us in strong antagonism about a question of school 
education. Those modifying agencies to which we had so 
confidently trusted, as sure to work through our organic 
institutions upon the method and discipline of the Roman 
Church, have presented themselves in tendencies and influ- 
ences which the priesthood have resolved to arrest and 
resist. So that we are now called to face the alternative, 
whether what represents a foreign and uncongenial ecclesi- 
astical system, presenting itself among us in its priestly and 
lay organizations, shall adapt itself to our own established 
statutory institutions, or shall change and subvert them. 
As has been just remarked, not Protestantism, but an inde- 
pendent and liberalized party of laymen in the Church has 
drawn out a spiritual admonition from the priesthood. And 
the priesthood has assumed no new position in the matter. 
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They are acting in perfect consistency with their system: 
they are exercising only the functions which their faithful 
disciples have conceded to them, and are putting themselves 
in accord with the supreme authority to which they are held 
by solemn vows. 

As has been already said, the foreign Church transplanted 
here, and represented by its priests and disciples, has experi- 
enced, according to all reasonable expectations, the effect 
of exposure to and converse with our free institutions, so 
unlike those amid which that Church was originally organ- 
ized, or any under which it has had sway in any other coun- 
try of this earth. The statistics of the Church here show 
that the increase of its membership, great as Protestants sup- 
pose it to have been, is by no means what it ought to have 
been, and would have been, had it held the offspring of all its 
immigrant members. There has been a real loss among these. 
The defection comes from contact and free intercourse with 
those not of their fold, with members of Protestant sects, and 
the masses of such as have no religion. Our free discussions 
of all themes, however serious or sacred, our literature, our 
social habits, our manifold secret and secular societies, above 
all, our public schools, either with or without a provision for 
moral and religious teaching in them, are novel influences, 
that could hardly fail of effect upon the youth which the 
priesthood might claim as belonging to their Church. Secret 
societies — of which a word by and by —and public schools 
for free education have attracted the special anxiety, watch- 
fulness, and disciplinary interposition of the priesthood. 

But the priests are by no means alone in objecting to the. 
method and conduct of our public school system, and may 
find full justification in establishing other schools of their 
own. Many of the sects and denominations among us have 
had a long start of them, alike in declining to subject their 
children to the influences of the schools provided for them 
by the law, and in establishing substitutes of their own; 
while it would be perfectly safe to affirm that a majority of 
those among us who can meet the double expense send 
their children to private schools. The sectarian schools 
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have doubtless been established with special regard to secur- 
ing approved religious instruction; but our numerous private 
schools are preferred and patronized mainly on other grounds 
than because of objections to the presence or lack of relig- 
ious exercises in the public schools. Indeed, our private 
schools in cities and large towns have been established and 
sustained, in great measure, because so many parents of our 
native stock were unwilling to have their children subjected 
to the proximity of companions often uncouth, unwhole- 
some, and rough in manners, of a foreign stock. The writer 
can well remember the time and place when, as a school- 
committee man, he had occasion to know, from the appeals 
and remonstrances of many parents, that they would have 
rejoiced if the priests would have assumed the charge of the 
children whom they might claim, and would gladly have 
borne a part of the expense of separate maintenance. 

It is to be noted that our public-school system, especially 
of New England, so often pronounced by foreigners to be 
our pride and glory, the source and safeguard of our liber- 
ties, did provide in part for aiding the elementary, moral, and 
religious instruction of the children by the offering of daily 
prayer and the reading of the Scriptures. It has often been 
said that the disuse of formal religious and Scriptural exer- 
cises in our schools is a concession made to the objections 
of the priesthood. But many Protestants shared in full 
these objections, and approved this disuse for reasons which 
had weight with them. The complaint now is that our 
schools are secularized. Ministers and priests, the laity of 
all communions and of no communion, may well accord in 
subjecting the present methods in the conduct of our free 
educational system to the sharpest criticism, and in demand- 
ing any changes or readjustments which justice, wisdom, 
and the practical ends of the public good may require. A 
system providing for elementary teaching in schools sus- 
tained by a common tax, attendance on which is, under 
certain conditions and limitations, compulsory, may be called 
emphatically an American institution, one of organic and 
vital connection with our general national polity, and all 
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the other liberal principles of our government. Distinguish- 
ing broadly between the substance of this system and the 
methods and details of its working, and in view of the few, 
or more, trivial or serious objections in its present adminis- 
tration, the question is brought for our disposal, Whether is 
it better to raise a strife — sure to be a most embittered one, 
aiming at the complete subversion or the disintegration of 
this system —or to engage our whole constituency of citizens 
of every creed and party in the hopeful task of readjusting 
it to ends of the highest practical good? Priests and lay- 
men of the Roman communion, Protestants of different sects, 
those outside of all religious fellowships, each have their 
specific complaints and grievances about the system. Inde- 
pendently of all these, is the variance of opinion as to the 
amount, the character, and the compass of the education, 
whether merely elementary or advanced, which should be 
provided for by our public schools. It may fairly be 
affirmed that, if it was left solely to those of our citizens 
who are in the lineage of the original founders of the system 
to dispose and adjust it for a better administration of it, 
neither the proposition to abandon it, nor the suggestion of 
disintegrating it with reference to the demands of religious 
sectarianism, would ever have arisen. The priesthood of 
the Roman Church, in behalf of the youth under their 
charge, have opened a radical and fundamental conflict with 
our system. Their views and objections, offered as of con- 
science and under sacred responsibility, are to be heard and 
entertained with the utmost consideration, candor, and gen- 
erosity of spirit. They have a plea, and a strong one. 
Allowing for exceptions, as to all general statements, it 
comes from Christian gentlemen, scholars of high intelli- 
gence, sincere, devoted, thoroughly faithful to conscience 
and solemn vows; and their views of duty are not »ne whit 
less worthy of our respect because they differ from our owa. 
So far as the secularizing of our school exercises was yielded 
in regard to their scruples, instead of relieving, it has 
strengthened and pointed their objections. With the intent 
2 
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of stating these objections with perfect fairness and empha- 
sis, we apprehend their position to be this : — 

The functions of the State do not extend to or cover the 
control and direction of education, though the State may 
favor and assist education. The State has no right to enjoin 
compulsory education, as the school provided for them may 
not be one to which a parent can conscientiously send his 
children. Education involves a profoundly solemn responsi- 
bility ; it is intrusted to parents and the Church. Intellect- 
ual education ought never to be separated from moral and 
spiritual instruction. 

Heartily and thoroughly do we accord with -these affirma- 
tions of the priesthood. But, when applied with their utmost 
stringency, they in no wise challenge or discredit the pri- 
mary and practical principles of our public-school system. 
The matter in variance is involved in the rigid or the elastic 
signification given to the word “Education.” In the sense 
in which the priesthood use the word in the present discus- 
sion, those who originally planned and have ever since sup- 
ported our school system, never offered, never attempted, 
and never professed to educate children. There is a good 
old-fashioned term, not so often used now as once it was, 
which expressed admirably what our system aimed for: it 
was to provide “schooling” for children. Now schooling is 
not education, any more than cutting down a tree or grind- 
ing an axe is building a house. The boys and girls of New 
England were known to have homes, fathers, and also 
mothers; and through home and Church and parental influ- 
ences, which came nearer to their privacies of heart and life 
than could the school-teacher, it was taken for granted that 
they would receive what the priests call an education. The 
being taught how to read, write, and cipher was “ schooling.” 
This their parents could not in all cases impart to their 
children. There are very many parents now in town and 
country that cannot impart it. The State provided that this 
rudimentary training should be offered to and even forced 
upon all children. Doubtless, regard was had to two most 
desirable ends: one, to secure a kindly and most useful 
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benefit to the child; the other, to fit the future citizen and 
voter to be an intelligent member of the commonwealth,— 
a rudimentary magistrate, arbitrator, contractor, juryman, 
and what not. This is in essence and substance the whole 
basis and scope of our original public-school system, for 
which the law provided support from the treasury, enjoining 
by statute that, if parents would not seek its privileges for 
their children, they should be compelled to do so; exercis- 
ing in this the same sort of authority as that which provides 
town halls, commons, burial-places, public libraries, and 
hospitals. All the accretions and complications of method, 
studies, and branches of training and instruction which have 
gathered around the simple, original provision fer schooling, 
are not organic and essential to it, nor even, whether as 
useful or ornamental, always consistent with it. They are 
far from having the general approval of all or any class of 
our comthunity. They may be changed, readjusted, or all 
thrown aside at any time, as the deliberate judgment of the 
citizens may decide. Statutory enactments have, from time 
to time, authorized school committees to establish graded 
schools, to direct the branches of study, to select the text- 
books, spellers, readers, geographies, grammars, arithmetics, 
which are to be used, and to enjoin the method of discipline. 
Even “vocal drill,” calisthenics, pianos, and “ philosophy ” 
have got into our schools, whether by authority or suffer- 
ance. The primary object still had in view has been to 
“school” children into competency for good citizenship, and 
to put them in the way, with such help as is due to them 
from others and from themselves, to lead happy, useful, and 
upright lives. Any: parasitical growths, excrescences, or 
otherwise objectionable attachments that have become con- 
nected with our school-system, any methods or subjects of 
study, any exercises or text-books which trespass on the 
reserved rights of conscience, are easily remediable and 
removable. The priesthood will find many hearty coipe- 
rators in this work outside of their own communion. 

In view of the position strongly taken by the priesthood, 
that intellectual training cannot rightfully or practically be 
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imparted in any form or measure of it without basing it 
upon and permeating it with moral and spiritual education, 
the inference to be fairly drawn is that they can recognize as 
such needful moral and spiritual teaching only what has the 
sanction of theirown Church. And this prompts us to ask, 
respectfully, a somewhat searching question. Many Protes- 
tant parents and guardians in this country, as in Europe, 
have intrusted children for their education to conventual and 
other schools under the Roman discipline and teachers. In 
advertising for day and boarding pupils in these seminaries, 
and in agreements made with parents and guardians, it has 
been covenanted that no influence should be used to “ con- 
vert” the pupils, and that they should be at liberty as to 
conforming to the observances of the Church. Of course, 
the implied understanding with the parents has been that, 
while their children were not to be influenced or indoc- 
trinated by the distinctive usages and creed of the Church 
of Rome, their minds and hearts should by no means be left 
a perfect blank as regards the primary and essential prin- 
ciples of religion and morality. The covenant with the 
parents was made in good faith, and with the intent that it 
should be observed. It would be out of place to introduce 
here the experiences and revelations which have transpired 
in large abundance and variety for parents in the working 
of that experiment. Our point is to put the simple ques- 
tion, How did the priesthood in these schools contrive to 
have taught the primary and essential lessons of morality 
and religion apart from any trespass upon the reserved 
rights of their pupils as Protestants? As we understand 
the case, these conventual teachers put themselves in ex- 
actly the same relations towards their Protestant pupils 
that Protestant teachers sustain towards the children of the 
Roman communion. If we could learn precisely what the 
method was by which the Roman priesthood essayed to edu- 
cate Protestant children without a breach of the covenant of 
rigid abstinence from all attempts at proselyting their pupils, 
we might be greatly helped in imitating the method in our 
public schools. Do not the priests among us, as American 
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citizens, owe to us the benefit of their practical experiments 
by codperating with their fellow-citizens in attempting to 
adjust our system to a better working, instead of attempting 
to supplant it? 

The edict, however, has gone forth from the priesthood 
that the “faithful,” in some places under the penalty of spir- 
itual anathemas for time and eternity, must in all possible 
cases withdraw their children from our public schools, and 
support parochial schools of their own. But the laity of the 
Roman Church would by no means meet the conditions of 
citizenship under our institutions, if, freed from their share of 
the general tax, they offered to support schools of their own 
for their children. Had Protestants claimed and secured this 
immunity on the same condition, the amount of the taxes paid 
by them would have been greatly reduced. As Protestants 
have been under obligations to assist the schooling of the chil- 
dren of the Roman Church, so the lay citizens of the latter 
are bound to contribute to the schooling of Protestant chil- 
dren, and this simply by the rights and duties of citizenship. 
If in Boston or New York, for instance, the disciples of the 
Church, in numbers and in wealth, should predominate over 
Protestants, so that directly or indirectly they could dictate 
conditions, they would be held by existing State laws to 
support schools for the latter, and to allow them, according 
to the claims now advanced, to select teachers of their own 
creeds. Nor is this by any means the only legal requisition 
of our school system which would bear unpleasantly upon 
the sectarian aims of the priesthood. They are at perfect 
liberty to select and appoint teachers, and to regulate the 
instruction and discipline of any private schools which they 
may establish and support at their own charges. But, if 
they look to the public tax and treasury for aid, they come 
under the sway of the laws regulating our school system. 
There is a very vital point te be recognized here. Protes- 
tant ministers, even when there were no others here, were 
never allowed to select teachers, nor to regulate discipline 
for our public schools; and it does not seem probable that 
those privileges will ever be yielded to the Roman priest- 
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hood. The basis of the system of our public schools, in 
New England at least, was a legal provision for the safety 
of the State, for the security of social order, the enlighten- 
ment of youth as to their duty as citizens and neighbors 
intrusted with common goods and rights. “Schooling,” 
looking to those specific ends, was not only offered as a 
privilege, it was compulsorily exacted as a duty. The kind 
of training offered had in view the results which it was 
desired and intended to reach,— the vigorous action of the 
mental faculties, the attainment of useful practical know}- 
edge, through the free range of inquiry, experience, and 
patriotic study. The State dictates and keeps control of all 
the workings of this system, trivial and important, in every 
city, village, town, and hamlet; and whatever functions the 
civic authorities of any municipality exercise in reference to 
it are granted and over-watched by the State. The State 
reserves a right of visitation and superintendence of all 
public schools, it requires returns and reports from them, 
and directly or indirectly dictates their term time, vacations, 
holidays, exercises, modes of punishment and discipline, and 
selects all teachers and assigns them their authority, and 
awards them their compensation. So it would appear that, 
if the priesthood establish parochial schools at the charge of 
their own flocks, the latter will be equally taxable as now 
for their share of the expense of schooling other people’s 
children. And if, in compliance with their demands, they 
receive a share of the public school fund for their own sep- 
arate use,—whether the amount allotted is according to 
what is paid by members of their communion or by count of 
numbers in the population,—our statutes will still require 
that their teachers be chosen after the usual method, and 
that their schools be subject to municipal control, oversight, 
and visitation. Such at present is the law regulating one of 
our distinctive American institutions. Nor can the priest- 
hood reasonably look for the sympathy or the aid of Protes- 
tants in changing it. It may yet be made to appear that the 
latter have principles, preferences, and conscientious con- 
victions of their own, for which they will stand firmly, and 
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which, if provoked by an assault upon them, they will 
stoutly defend. Nor will it do for the priesthood to com- 
plain that our school system is inconsistent with our boast 
of a “free country.” In this case, the word country quali- 
fies the meaning of the word free. Z 

So far as the priesthood and their flocks find a grievance 
in the working of our organic law on this subject, they must 
ascribe it to the misfortune or disadvantage incurred by 
them in coming to a country in which institutions and 
usages uncongenial to them, and radically unlike those with 
which they had been familiar in other times and places, had 
had a long start, had wrought themselves into the convic- 
tions, the habits — the obstinate and prejudiced preferences, 
if so it be —of several generations of free and prosperous 
people. It had been fondly believed, as was observed on 
a previous page, that the disciples of a foreign and once 
unknown Church here, on coming hither to share our free- 
dom and prosperity, would assimilate themselves to an 
established order of things, though at first not wholly to 
their minds. 

Again would we avert the imputation of any intentional 
offence in speaking of the Roman communion as a foreign 
one as it presented itself in New England. The members of 
that communion need hardly be reminded that Christians of 
quite a different creed and discipline had the start here by 
nearly two centuries. We have seen somewhere within a 
few years— perhaps in the pages of the Catholie World — 
the prospectus of a promised work on the share which the 
Irish had had in the settlement, the prosperity, and the 
patriotic defence of this country. Nothing was intimated 
as to any difference between the class of the Irish that came 
hither in early times and the immigrants that have arrived 
within the present century. We can recall no original or 
early colonizing enterprise in our country made by Irish of 
the Roman communion. Most valuable and prosperous con- 
tributions from Ireland were made in settlements here, in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Central Pennsylvania, and other 
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places, after the beginning of the eighteenth century.* But 
they were in all cases Protestants, Scotch Irish, so called,— 
Presbyterians. The special aim and purpose of the first 
English settlers of the New England wildernesses was to rid 
themselves of the érushing traditions and institutions of the 
Old World,— feudal, monarchical, ecclesiastical, and priestly. 
At their own private charges, unaided by government, they 
bore the severe trials and sacrifices of their difficult enter- 
prise. Through glooms and superstitions and errors of their 
own, they wrought out a steadily liberalizing and expanding 
system in their civil and religious affairs. They assured to 
their posterity a heritage in whose privileges aliens are per- 
mitted to share, though they may not impair it. 

The considerate and fair-minded among the priesthood 
will not grudge the making of some allowance to the shock, 
or at least the strain, to which in many parts of New Eng- 
land the descendants of the original English stock have 
been subjected by the crowding in upon them during the 
last fifty years of members of the Roman Church from 
Ireland. Look at the prominent facts as set in broad con- 
trast. Companies of early settlers, composed of homogene- 
ous elements, beginning from two and a half centuries ago, 
struck off into regions of the wilderness where frugality and 
toil secured to them a subsistence. They took with them 
ministers of their own stock and creed and way of domestic 
life. They built their meeting-houses and school-houses, 
furnished with teachers and scholars. Five or six genera- 
tions successively grew and strengthened under the mould- 
ing, guiding, and steadily expanding influences which came 
from the parish life, social neighborhood, and intimate con- 
verse of the inhabitants. The children, receiving an ele- 
mentary training in the schools, found in their homes and 
places of worship moral and religious instruction. All the 
parents worthy of their stock and lineage could impart to 


*In an article in the March number of the Magazine of American History, of this 
year, on “The Scotch and Scotch-Iriss in America,” the writer, George H. Smyth, 
affirms that they and their progeny “‘ constitute from a one-fourth to a one-fifth of 


the entire population of the United States.” They were Presbyterians of the original 
pattern. 
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their own children the simple lessons of piety and virtue. 
But all of them had not the leisure or capacity for teaching 
them how to read, write, and cipher, or to aid them in the 
humanities of learning. In those towns and villages, none, 
except through extreme misfortune or thriftlessness, were 
dependently poor. Rare cases of such dependence appeared 
and were provided for. Worthy and useful men and women, 
some eminent in power and high service, came from those 
rude homes, those red school-houses, those often grim meet- 
ing-houses, those forensic town halls. There were conten- 
tions and dividing issues in many, perhaps in all, those little 
democracies, rising from time to time; but generally they 
were harmonized by a recurrence to the first principles of a 
common good on well-established conditions. Many. of those 
now living well remember the first incoming from Ireland 
of men and women of the Roman Church, seeking employ- 
ment on the farm, in the home, and in the work-shop. In 
thrifty manufacturing villages, they soon began to be numer- 
ous. By and by, they were sought out and followed up by 
their priests, who, by many of the old settlers, were looked 
upon as “ogres,” mysterious and shadowy personages, flit- 
ting about, reported as having been seen here or there, and 
as making some mystic appointments. Their disciples, who 
were employés in households or manufactories, very soon 
announced to their employers their need of more money to 
meet the demands of the Church upon them. Zealously 
faithful to their consciences and their vows, the priests have 
done their duty in thus seeking out the stray sheep of their 
fold; and some of them have worked all the more cheerily 
and hopefully under the assurance that whole neighbor- 
hoods of outsiders — Protestants, heretics — really belonged 
to them, and were to be treated with a temporizing, com- 
placent tolerance, with a view to the ultimate reclaiming of 
themselves or their children. Just coincident with the time 
when, for reasons not here in place, the families of the old 
stock began to diminish, the children of a prolific foreign 
race began to increase among us. 
3 
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The school-houses in towns, villages, and cities began to 
be crowded and multiplied to receive a new class of scholars. 
Committees were called upon for the first time to provide 
books and slates, pens and inkstands, for those whose parents 
professed inability to furnish them. Next, our native poor, 
those “who had known better days,” and who had been 
content with the refuges which the town-farms afforded 
them, began to complain of a forced fellowship with alien 
poor, whose habits and ways made their intimacy an addi- 
tional infliction from penury. So State refuges had to be 
provided for non-resident paupers and their children. If 
any one, in perfectly kindly humor, should undertake to 
trace out some of the domestic experiences which, fifty or 
sixty years ago, attended the first employment of the Irish 
in old Protestant homes, bringing into them the mysteries 
of Saints’ Days, of Lent, the confessional, and so much that 
_ the heretic natives regarded as stuff, there are many still 
living who could fill up the sketch. Graver matters have 
engaged the anxiety of our patriotic people when, in our 
cities, they have found classes of demagogues seeking to use 
our adopted citizens of the Roman Church for ends of party 
and corrupt schemes. Already have our municipalities in 
large cities had to seek the protection of our legislatures, 
with their native rural membership, in “ heading off” some 
of these schemes. Perfect fairness, even generosity and 
kind consideration, should be the rule in the treatment of 
even the freshest companies of aliens arriving here. But, 
when they claim that their right to change our institutions 
is as good as were the rights of the first comers in forming 
them, they may be reminded that there is some difference 
between settling a wilderness and entering upon the heritage. 

With equal stress and positiveness is the assertion that 
ours is a Protestant Government, made and contradicted. 
The denial of the assertion is enforced by the explanation 
that our Government makes no recognition of any form of 
religion, for profession, favor, or patronage. But, in the 
mind and intent of those who make the assertion, there is 
present an assurance which substantially warrants it for 
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them, as they find in it a definable and appreciable safe- 
guard. While not favoring any one religion, our Govern- 
ment allows and protects all religions; and, as this is not 
true of any government under or over which the Roman 
Church has had supreme sway, our citizens find in it a 
palladium of which to boast. Any severity of epithet which 
one might indulge would but mildly expose the monstrous 
effrontery of the assertion which Father Hecker so daringly 
ventures in his pamphlet on “* The Catholic Church in the 
United States” in these words: “that the Catholic Church 
has battled her whole lifetime for those rights of man and 
that liberty which confer the greatest glory on the Ameri- 
can Republic”!! It makes a vast difference whether the 


Roman Church or the American Republic is privileged to 
define the rightful liberty of man. The idea in the mind of 
those who assert that ours is a Protestant Government finds 
its just significance in that pregnant sentence of Milton, that 
what the Roman Church claims to control and dispense 
“is more than religion, it is a polity.” It is in its trespasses 


upon polity, the secular range of man’s rights and freedom, 
that government, by averting and warning off the encroach- 
ments of the Church, becomes effectually Protestant. The 
definitions of, and the line of distinction between, the relig- 
ious and the secular or civil range of things, as drawn by 
our Government and by the Roman Church, would be quite 
different. Our Government assures for us a much larger 
scope and compass of what we hold to be strictly secular 
than is to be recognized under “the instruction of con- 
science” in the Church. The appointment of legal holidays, 
when schools, banks, and public offices may be closed and 
business may be suspended, rests here exclusively with the 
civil authorities. Visitors in Italy a few years ago will 
recall the annoyances to which they were subject in the 
multiplicity of “Festas.” In bustling business communi- 
ties like ours, where mails are hourly and notes mature by 
date, such suspensions and interruptions would be intolera- 
ble. A few years ago, the newspapers told us of a collision 
that had occurred in the town of Brattleboro, Vt., because 
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the priest had bidden the children of his flock to turn their 
backs on their school on “Corpus Christi Day,” while the 
committee refused to excuse their non-attendance. The 
priest charged that the committee were compelling the chil- 
dren to violate their “consciences.” The committee replied 
that the priest was substituting his instructions for the chil- 
dren’s “consciences” as to their duty to comply with the rules 
of the school, which alone could decide as to holidays. With- 
in the year, a priest in Springfield, Mass., has been heavily 
fined, in an action by the court, for so extending his spiritual 
authority into secular matters as to endeavor to destroy the 
lawful business of one of his parishioners. Marriages and 
divorces, too, are perfectly valid here as under secular, not 
ecclesiastical, control. If the State has occasion for the 
services of a chaplain in Congress, in the army, the navy, or 
the Indian service, atespectable minister of any fellowship 
answers its purpose. This is more than can be said of Eng- 
land, which is avowedly a Protestant country. The Church 
affirms that it never put heretics to torture and death, but 
merely delivered them over “to the secular arm.” Our 
secular arm would never put heretics to sucha use. The 
inconsistent and cruel act of the leaders of our old Puritan 
Commonwealth in putting heretics to death, through force 
of their having been drilled by inherited teaching and by 
their own smart into viewing heresy as a deadly sin, will 
always be remembered to their shame. 

Doubtless there is much confusion of ideas as to princi- 
ples, distinctions, and limitations on this subject. But it 
will be difficult to persuade the mass of our people who are 
outside of the Roman communion that they do not enjoy, 
through their present institutions, immunities and securities 
which have been certified to them by the complete severance 
of the secular from the ecclesiastical province, and a conse- 
quent enlargement of the secular province beyond what 
priestly dictation defines for it; thus substantially estab- 
lishing Protestantism instead of Romanism. 

A hint has been dropped of the hostility of the priesthood 
to the secret societies so rife and numerous among us. The 
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number of Protestants who sympathize fully with them in 
that matter is by no means small; and whether as a major- 
ity or a minority in our community, for weight of character, 
wisdom, and public and private virtues, those who disap- 
prove of these societies and keep outside of them all are in 
no respect the inferior party. But if frank expression, 
again, without ill-feeling or intentional offence, may here 
be allowed, the truth may be spoken,—that the mass of 
Protestants regard the Roman priesthood as knit into the 
most formidable, objectionable, and dangerous of secret 
societies of which history or experience gives us the knowl- 
edge. This may be accounted to bigotry, ignorance, or 
transmitted prejudice; but none the less is this view enter- 
tained in full strength by intelligent persons, able and ready 
to give their reasons for it. The priesthood shows itself to 
them as a thoroughly drilled and organized brotherhood, 
pledged by solemn vows and keeping their own secrets in 
their aims and methods. Lay Christians have no voice or 
share in their deliberations or plans. They are removed 
from domestic relationships, from home affections, and from 
those humanizing and endearing ties which connect hus- 
bands and parents with the mutual responsibilities of Chris- 
tian obligation and influence. They have only ghostly ’ 
relations with the other sex. Unwholesome and morbid 
effects upon feeling and character must follow in many 
cases, at least, upon this isolation, this exclusive restriction 
of men to the most intimate fellowship with their own sex 
alone, while they are brought into wider and freer relations 
only in the exercise of professional functions. Laymen con- 
tribute money for all the expenses of the Church, but, 
having parted with it, they have no advisory power as to its 
use. The Church services, with its ritual, robes, and pomp 
of ceremony, cause heavy drains even upon the poorest of 
the communion; and it is no infrequent complaint among 
Protestants that the drafts upon them for the support of the 
impoverished and the sick are largely swollen by the priestly 
policy which, like that of a general in war, leaves his dis- 
abled soldiers to be fed and housed by the enemy. All 
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church property of every kind, with hospitals, schools, and 
colleges, is vested in the priesthood. If laymen have griev- 
ances with their priests, ecclesiastical authority, exclusive of 
all lay intervention or arbitration, disposes of them. Those 
who read only the New Testament to learn about Chris- 
tianity and the Christian Church fail to find there the 
warrant or pattern for such an institute. The debates and 
measures and money transactions and treasuries of all other 
Christian fellowships and communions are open to the light 
of day. Laymen are on a level with ministers there. There 
is perhaps even too free and, not infrequently, a far from 
edifying, ventilation of the petty and trivial and unseemly 
discussions and doings of these semi-lay and semi-clerical 
bodies. But it is the perfect contrast between the mixed 
composition and the open doings, schemes, and resolvings 
of these bodies, and the closed doors, the reticence, and the 
exclusively priestly membership of the Roman curia, in all 
its grade of conclaves, which leads Protestants to regard it 
with distrust and dread as a secret society. 

Nor will the more jealous and anxious of our citizens ever 
come to regard as otherwise than as a matter for grave dis- 
trust and apprehension — though the Romanists represent it 


‘as amere bugbear—that those who enjoy all the privileges 


and owe all the obligations of American citizens should, 
under any possible or conceivable circumstances involving 
the public weal, recognize instructions or commands from a 
foreign sovereignty as binding upon them in any shape or 
form. No other class of our citizens thus divide their fealty. 
Over and over again have prelates and priests labored to show 
that what they call the nightmare dreads of Protestants on 
this matter are fashioned from their ignorance, prejudices, 
and fancies. Still, Protestants are so hard-headed or so 
“invincibly ignorant” that they cannot be made to under- 
stand why 2 Christian, clerical or lay, living here as an 
American citizen, should in any way be in subjection to the 
curia at Rome. When in the agonies of the late Rebellion, 
in 1863, our Northern people read the letter of Pius IX., 
addressed to the “Illustrious and Honorable President,” 
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Jefferson Davis, and were told that no other foreign sover- 
eign or potentate had vouchsafed such a recognition, it was 
not strange that many among us feared “that the North 
would have the Church against it.” Nor would it have 
been agreeable at that time if any scarecrow had raised the 
cry that the members of our Protestant Episcopal com- 
munion held some organic obligation to the mother English 
Church, to its Sovereign Head, or to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Returning, in conclusion, to the matter of the opposition 
of the Roman priesthood to our system of public schools, we 
will venture, with the full candor with which the previous 
pages have been written, to avow another consideration that 
has weight with all our people, Protestants or otherwise, 
who are outside the Roman fold. To speak plainly what is 
in their hearts and minds, they do grudge to the priesthood 
an exclusive power and influence in the education of suc- 
cessive generations of young persons who are to accede to 
and to perpetuate this heritage. It is not desirable —is it 
not harmful and of ill-tendency ?—that one class of our youth 
should be isolated and segregated, to be trained to such 
views of life, truth, duty, and obligation as will tend to 
create antipathies, if not antagonisms, between them and 
their fellow-citizens. It seems to be the resolute purpose of 
the priesthood that nothing but what is of their own Church- 
system shall stand as representative of Christianity, or of 
anything that can be called religion, in the spiritual, 
institutional, or even the civil affairs of men. Protestants, 
of course, are persuaded that priests teach many things to 
be sins which are not sins, that they warp and pervert the 
natural freedom and range of their disciples, and will not 
allow them even to give a hearing to what is regarded as 
fair truth and justice on the other side. The priests com- 
plain of our school-books, our histories, biographies, and 
manuals of physical science. But is it an impossibility, to be 
admitted as such,— that, while there is a steady progress in 
the love of impartial truth and in the attainment of certified 
knowledge, there can be no teaching of either, to all classes 
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of scholars, which will not trespass on rights of conscience or 
on the field of ecclesiasticism? Raising no objection, much 
less remonstrance, to the claim of priests and parents that 
their children be taught their own religion, by frank and 
open-hand influences of every kind, and that they be 
guarded from all exposures and agencies of a corrupting 
tendency, we may rightfully object to such requisitions and 
interdictions, such arbitrary and artificial methods, as will 
inevitably implant in young minds and hearts those alienat- 
ing feelings which will disturb the relations of a common 
citizenship. We are all in one Ship of State together. We 
wish to be messmates and friends, with more to harmonize 
than to divide us. Religious exclusiveness is the most 
alienating of influences, because it is a perversion of senti- 
ments and convictions which should unite men. 

A closing suggestion may or may not be regarded as rele- 
vant to our subject. In case of any embittered opening of 
a deplorable strife, in which the Roman priesthood should 
be held to threaten our institutions, the fiercest element of 
the struggle would come into it with a party larger than the 
discipleship of the Roman communion, composed of those 
who are outside of all religious folds. Nothing would so 
intensify the scorn and hate and the power of mischief of 
these outsiders as a rallying cry to defend American institu- 
tions against priestcraft. 

GrorGE E. ELLIs. 
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ANCIENT AKKAD AND ITS RELIGION. 


Among the most noticeable objects in the Museum of the 
Louvre, it is said, are the six-winged bulls brought back 
from the temple adjoining the Palace of Sargon, excavated 
by Botta at Khorsabad in 1842. It was these colossal spec- 
imens of Assyrian architecture that first gave the modern 
world a realizing sense of the magnificence of the ancient 
Ninevite kingdom and the advanced civilization that flour- 
ished there three thousand years ago. The discoveries thus 
begun have been pursued with such energy and patience 
that now there is no civilization of equal or even approx- 
imate antiquity of which we have such abundant historic 
materials. Through the zeal and ingenuity with which the 
work of deciphering, interpreting, and systematizing the in- 
formation given by the bas-reliefs, cylinders, and seal pict- 
ures, mural and tablet inscriptions, has been carried on, the 
people of the Mesopotamian Valley are now beginning to 
live again before us. In their trade, amusements, studies, 
literature, and religion we are becoming familiar with them, 
even in most minute details. It is a resuscitation as marvel- 
lous as if one of the sculptured leonine sentinels from the 
Khorsabad temple had opened its stony lips and recited to 
us its personal history and the varied scenes that had passed 
before it. 

The story of the recovery of Assyrian literature and his- 
tory from the oblivion that had settled upon it has been one 
full of surprises. But perhaps nothing has broken upon the 
literary world more unexpectedly than the discovery that, 
enclosed in these Assyrian inscriptions, like box within box 
in an Eastern casket, is a still more ancient language and 
literature ; that the Assyrian civilization, old as it was, had 
long been preceded by another, whose speech had already 
become nearly a dead language two thousand years before 
Christ, and although still spoken and used with great rever- 
ence, especially in religious services, as Latin was by the 
medieval priests, yet, like that, needed to be translated into 

4 
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the popular tongue for all but the learned. This ancient 
people, stranger still, were of a stock and tongue allied 
neither to the Semitic people, who later held the sway and 
gave their language to the country, nor to the earlier 
Hamites, who formed such a large ingredient of the mixed 
population of the Babylonian kingdom. Their language, 
instead of possessing the genius and style of the Hamitic or 
Semitic tongues, is an agglutinating language, forms its 
derived forms by suffixes, not inflection, and in its pronouns 
and many other words shows the closest affinity to the lan- 
guages of the Hungarians, Finns, Samoyedes, and other 
representatives of the Ural-Altaic or Northern Mongoloid 
family of races. Moreover, among the figures of kings and 
other inhabitants of the country represented on the monu- 
ments, there are two entirely distinct, ethnological types. 
One has a tall, slender figure: the other is short and dumpy. 
The first has a remarkably long-shaped head: the second is 
marked by a round skull. The first shows the arched pro- 
file of the Semite, with the aquiline nose: the other has 
prominent cheek-bones, slanting eyes, and a nose with 
highly curved nostrils—in short, resembles the personal 
appearance of the Ugro-Finns or Siberians more than any 
other people, and confirms the evidence of language that 
this latter people belong to the Mongoloid stock. The name 
by which this oldest stratum of the Mesopotamian people 
called themselves, was “the people of Sumir and Akkad,” 
—that is, the people of the plain and the mountain. They 
are, however, now called by modern scholars, for brevity, 
the Akkadi. Their original home seems to have been in 
the highlands to the north-east of Mesopotamia, a land 
where, as indicated by their inscriptions, the lion and the 
palm-tree were unknown. But their first settlement in the 
valley of the Two Rivers was in the marshy lowlands about 
the Persian Gulf. ’Uri or Ur, the city, a hundred miles 
south-west of Babylon, on the west bank of the Lower 
Euphrates, seems to have been the first centre of their 
power. From thence they worked northerly up the valley. 
Babylon, whose population probably was in great measure 
Hamitic, seems to have derived its civilization from its 
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southern neighbor, Ur, as Nineveh afterwards derived its 
culture from Babylon. The Akkadi, once settled in the 
broad, alluvial plains watered by the Tigris and Euphrates, 
multiplied fast. The deep soil of this great oasis, encom- 
passed by sandy deserts on the south and west and a barren 
hill country to the east, formed a sheltered hot-bed, in which 
the germs of civilization could attain an early, safe, and 
rich development,— the earliest, with the sole exception of 
the similar and even more propitious valley of Egypt, of 
which we have any record. The Akkadi were the origi- 
nators of the peculiar agricultural system of the country,— 
its net-work of canals and.the process of artificial irrigation. 
They studied the stars, and made a beginning in the sciences 
of astronomy and astrology. To them is due the sexages- 
imal system of computation, which formed the basis of all 
the mathematics of the Chaldeans. They brought with 
them into Mesopotamia the knowledge of copper, silver, 
gold, and the art of working in metals. Most important of 
all, to them is to be ascribed the invention of the phonetic 
arrow-head signs, which continued to serve as the alphabet 
of the country long after their own language had been 
superseded by that of the Semites. The Hebrew and Phe- 
nician alphabet, and through them the Greek and Roman, 
were also, according to the last authorities, derived in a 
modified form from the later cursive form of these cunei- 
form signs. The laws of the Akkadi, though simple and 
patriarchal, are of excellent spirit. ‘ Thou shalt not disown 
thy father or thy mother,” is one of the statutes. The 
family ties are carefully guarded. There were severe pen- 
alties provided for the parent who disowned the child, the 
child who disowned a parent, or the wife who disowned a 
husband. The master could not kill, wound, or injure 
a slave without a penalty. The few fragments of the laws 
which have been as yet deciphered are distinguished by 
the independence and regard they show for woman. The 
wife was not, to be sure, the equal of the husband; but 
she was not his creature: she* had her own rights and her 
own fortune. Especially noticeable is the reverence re- 
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quired for the mother,—a reverence even superior to that 
due the father. The son who disowned his father was 
sentenced to a simple fine; but, if he denied his mother, he 
was to be banished from sea and land. 

The time of the ascendency of the Akkadi may be put, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, between 3000 and 2000 B.C. 
After the Semites—about 2000 B.C.—swarmed into the 
country from their earlier home in Arabia, and gained the 
ascendency, the Akkadian language began to fall into 
disuse, although their phonetic characters held their place 
in all written records. The number of valuable works, 
however, written in the Akkadian tongue, especially works 
of law and religion, caused it to linger on, as a learned 
dialect. The priests and scholars kept it up, and persons 
pretending to education must study it, as we study classical 
literature or the Biblical ‘tongues. To facilitate this study, 
grammars, dictionaries, and phrase-books of Assyrian and 
Akkadian were prepared. Passages are found written with 
interlinear translations, and sometimes original and trans- 
lation were inscribed in parallel columns. Composition 
in these dead languages was practised, and specimens of 
these school exercises are found. The dictionary-makers of 
Tiglath-Pileser or Shalmanezer’s time little thought that, 
three thousand years after they were dead, scholars by the 
Atlantic Ocean would be learning Akkadian by these same 
helps, and would become proficient enough to be able to 
correct the errors of native Assyrian youths. 

In the time of Asshur-bani-pal (the same whom the Greek 
writers called Sardanapalus), about 670 B.C., there seems 
to have been quite a revival of ancient learning, and special 
pains were taken to preserve and copy as much of the 
ancient sacred literature as possible. In the single library 
at Konyunyik, ten thousand tablets were found. It is to 
the fortunate antiquarian zeal of Asshur-bani-pal that mod- 
ern scholars are indebted for the materials which to-day 
throw such unexpected light into the historic darkness that 
hitherto has enveloped the cefturies anterior to Abraham. 

The contributions of this ancient literature to the ethnol- 
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ogy, philology, history, law, and customs of this early time 
are most important, and I should like to linger over them. 
But I must proceed at once to the special object of this 
article,— the information afforded by this unique literature 
in regard to the religious conceptions of this primitive 
people, and its influence in developing the faiths and mythol- 
ogy of the Mesopotamian Valley and the nations about them. 
The incantations and hymns of the great magical collection, 
and the fragments of the liturgical collection, possess an 
original character and more than one breath of true poetry. 
They afford interesting material for our investigations upon 
the origin of the earlier religious conceptions of our race, 
and illustrate strikingly the laws of theologic and mytho- 
logic evolution. I therefore take advantage of M. Lenor- 
mant’s learned and curious book * to present to the general 
reader a sketch of the results obtained by his scholarly 
researches. 

The Akkadians, as we have said, belong ethnologically to 
the Ural-Altaic family, or, more broadly, to the northern 
portion of the great Mongoloid race. It will be well, then, 
for us to take a glance at the characteristics of the cultus of 
this race, and observe the root-ideas from which its concep- 
tions of divinities and worship developed. What, then, is 
the religion of the Ugro-Finnic tribes? Little more than a 
coarse materialism, manifested in the worship of the spirits 
of nature. Among them, according to Lenormant, this phase 
of religious belief appears in its most rudimentary form, with 
a confused demonology, in which the good divinities are not 
clearly distinguished from the evil, and no one of the 
spirits is sufficiently elevated above the rest to become a 
God. 

Among the tribes who preserved their nomadic and bar- 
baric character, things remained in this primitive state, with- 
out making any progress in the development of belief. 
These nations know no other worship than magical rites, no 
priests but their sorcerers. 


*Chaldean Magic: its Origin and Development. By Frangois Lenormant. 
Loudon : Samuel Bagster & Sons. 
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The ancient Finnish paganism had for its foundation the 
same worship of the spirits of nature. With them, however, 
it did not remain in the rude phase of Siberian Shamanism, 
but was built up. by the rich imagination of the Finns into 
a fine mythologic structure, with a numerous hierarchy of 
gods. At the head of these were three great gods: Ukko, 
the ancient one, the god of heaven; Wiiniimdinen, the ruler 
of the waves, clouds, and humid atmosphere; Ilmarinen, 
master of the earth and its underground treasures. Below 
these three superior gods, the Finns included in their wor- 
ship every object and phenomena of nature. Each house 
had its familiar gnome, each place its presiding spirit. The 
supernatural beings were divided into two antagonistic 
classes, the propitious and the unpropitious. The use of 
spells and incantations to gain the favor or ward off the 
attacks of the hostile spirits was universal, and gave the 
magician and his magic rites the most prominent place in 
the worship. 

Now among the Akkadians we-find the same demonologi- 
cal and magical superstitions, the same unorganized worship 
of the separate spirits of nature, forming the staple of its 
popular religion and the basis of its theological system and 
fertile mythology. “Although the difference of countries 
and character gave a different coloring to many personifica- 
tions belonging to both mythologies, yet the religions of 
these nations,” says Lenormant, “ were manifestly inspired by 
the same genius, derived from the common fund of ideas of 
one and the same race.” The striking resemblances of the 
theogonies, theologies, and rites of these two branches of the 
Ural-Altaic family; the one of which must have flourished 
earlier than 2000 B.C., and the other was a living faith down 
to the fourteenth century after Christ; the one of which 
dwelt by the Persian Gulf, under a tropical sun, the other, 
by the Baltic and Arctic Ocean, in one of the most rigorous 
of climes,—are most noticeable, and powerfully corroborate 
the wisdom of the ethnological system of classifying relig- 
ions, presented by Max Miiller and Tiele, and indorse em- 
phatically the truth of its basic principle,—a distinct and 
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characteristic religious genius for each of the great divisions 
of mankind. 

Wherever the ancient Akkadian turned his eye, whatever 
it was that happened to him, he beheld some personal spirit 
guiding and animating all things, sometimes blended with 
the objects that it ruled, sometimes separate from them. 
Earth, air, fire, rain,—each material thing required its 
spirit, and could not exist without it. There was a particu- 
lar spirit, not only for the great groups of natural phe- 
nomena, but for each individual object or creation. 

As evil is everywhere present in nature side by side with 
good, disease with health, death with birth, there must be 
also bad spirits, equally omnipresent: as the good. There 
was a bad as well as a good spirit attached to each element 
and body, whether terrestrial, atmospherical, or celestial ; 
and each one of the two was ever trying to supplant the 
other. Their successive triumphs and defeats were believed 
to be the occasion of the great catastrophes and changes of 
nature, and the alternations of bane and blessing that man 
suffered from. 

Now, among the crowd of spirits around man, ever con- 
tending with one another and struggling for the possession 
of him, there seems to have been at first little order or gra- 
dation. But, as the faith and rites developed, there was 
introduced more and more of classification into the rabble of 
spirits, and a hierarchy formed. The general name given 
to them all is the Zi, or spirits. The gods also were called 
by this same name. They are conceived as beings of the 
same kind, possessing greater reverence only because 
thought to have greater power and wider range. The 
spirits animated individual objects; the gods, a whole class 
of things. Their personality was as definite as that of the 
inferior objects; and we find among them no bond of unity 
of substance, and no common primordial principle. 

The classification of the gods among the Akkadians fol- 
lows directly from their conceptions of the shape and divi- 
sion of the world. The universe was believed to be hemi- 
spherical. There were three zones: first, and lowest, the 
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terrestrial abyss, the bowels of the earth, the home of the 
dead ; second, the surface of the earth, the ocean and watery 
atmosphere ; third, enclosing it above, the dome of the sky- 
firmament, spangled with the fixed stars, and turning as on 
an axis on the great mountain of the east, the column which 
joined earth and heaven. 

Now, the three highest gods in the Akkadian pantheon 
are the spirits of these three kosmic divisions. 

Let us begin with the spirit of the sky; ¢.e., Zi-Ana, or 
simply Ana. He was in name and conception both the 
material heaven and the soul of it, and he was more com- 
pletely one with the object to which he was attached than 
any other deity. He corresponds to Tian in the oldest 
Chinese religion. But, unlike Tian, he does not soar above 
the other spirits as a master and first principle. He was in 
nothing superior to the other two great gods ruling the 
other two zones, and in the popular worship was much less 
noticed. 

Next, descending, we come to the spirit of the earth and 
air, Zi-kia, or simply Hea, a word meaning the dwelling,— 
the home of men and living things. This name was mani- 
festly given, as Lenormant says, when the god was one with 
the physical zone which he animated; but afterwards he 
was differentiated into an independent existence. He was 
lord, not only of the earth’s surface and the air, but of the 
humid element everywhere. His usual haunt was held to 
be the great sea or river, believed to encompass the dry land 
on all sides. Thus imagination easily symbolized him under 
the form of a fish-god. One of his titles was the great fish 
of the ocean. He was believed to have had no father, but 
to have issued from the celestial reservoir of waters whence 
the rain falls. As the soul of the inhabited world, he is the 
giver of life, the maintainer of the order of nature, and the 
repository of knowledge. He knows all the ruses of the 
evil spirits, and the magic arts by which they can be 
repulsed. From him, help is sought when all other conjura- 
tions fail. Hence he became the mythical introducer of 
civilization and the arts. This character, combined with 
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the fish form attributed to him as the spirit of the waters, 
explains the fable related of him under the name of Oannes, 
—i.e., Ea-chan or Hea, the fish,—that letters, science, and 
the institutions of society and religion were taught the 
Assyrians by a monster, half-fish and half-man, who issued 
every morning from the sea. 

To Hea, in the magical texts, is attributed a spouse, 
Davkina, a personification of the dry land, which the god of 
the waters fertilizes, and from union with whom the rain 
and streams proceeded. 

The remaining god of the triad of superior deities is 
Mulge. He and his consort, Ninge or Ningelal, are the 
lord and lady of the gloomy pit or the subterranean world. 
This is called “the home whence none return”; that is, the 
abode of the dead. It seems to be the original of the 
Hebrew Sheol, and in most respects the same as the Greek 
Hades. The picture of the underworld given by the Akkad- 
ian tablets is painted in most gloomy colors. One of the 
hymns speaks of it as “the foundation of chaos, the place 
where there is no blessing, the place where no one can see.” 
There were believed to be seven doors to this world; but 
the principal entrance was located at the great mountain of 
the west, where the sun sets, on the farther side of the 
world-encompassing river. In the lower world, together 
with Mulge and his consort, there lived seven other gods, 
his sons, who lived, as one of the incantations says, “in the 
flames.” Even in this early time, the conception of the 
underworld as a place of fire seems to have been formed. 
The gates of the underworld were believed to be guarded, 
not by a dog or dogs, as among the Hindoos and Greeks, 
but by human-headed bulls or genii,— living creatures like 
the sculptured forms which guarded the Assyrian palace 
entrances. These were also believed to uphold the earth, 
performing the part of the kosmic tortoise in Hindoo my- 
thology. They who did not want the gates of the under- 
world shut on them must invoke them with hymns and 
prayers. It was on the due recitation of these invocations, 
rather than on the virtues or vices of a man, that his admis- 
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sion or exclusion from the abode of souls depended. In the 
Akkadian conception of the future life there were no moral 
distinctions. The sorrows of the country whence none re- 
turn were the same for all, whatever their conduct in this 
life had been. 

The subterranean regions were not only the home of the 
dead, but the haunt of the spirits of disease and the demons, 
—the children born of the earth, as they were called. Issu- 
ing from the lower abyss, they stole about the surface of the 
earth, under cover of the night, to accomplish their evil 
designs. The hours of darkness were not only their favorite 
season, but the gloom of night a visible manifestation of the 
evil principle, as light, conversely, was of the good principle. 

Hence it came about that, with them, as with the ancient 
Aryans and so many other nations, one of the most active 
protecting deities should be the sun that every morn with 
its shining darts put to flight the demons of the night. He 
was invoked as the one who dissipated the bad influences 
of wonders, auguries, evi] prognostications, dreams, wicked 
apparitions, and who caused lies to disappear. The sun, to 
be sure, was not one of the first rank of gods. With him 
we begin the list of those of second rank. But none the 
less, but rather the more, popular was the sun-god. As less 
highly exalted, he must be more accessible, and was oftener 
approached in prayer. His influence on human life and 
earthly affairs was most evident, and to him was assigned 
the position of arbiter of events and ordainer of fate. Not 
only was he the chief guardian of man against the darkness, 
but the great healer of diseases, attributed, as they were, to 
the evil influence of some demon or the loss by sin of the 
good god’s protection. In such cases, the sufferer appealed 
to Ud, tae sun-god, confessing his shortcomings and invok- 
ing compassion. Here are a few lines from one of these 
invocations, marked by a noticeable penitential tone : — 

“Thou, at thy coming, cure, I pray, the race of man; 
cause a ray of health to shine upon him; cure his disease. 
The man, son of his god, is burdened with the load of his 
omissions and transgressions. Sun, at the raising of my 
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hands, come at the call, eat the food he has prepared for 
thee, partake of the victim. Turn the man’s weakness into 
strength. By thy orders may his omissions be forgiven, 
may his transgressions be blotted out.” 

Another important god in this second rank is Im or Imi, 
the wind-god. As in the Vedas, beside the special spirits 
for each wind, some good, some bad, there is a generic god 
for the wind element in general, so in the Akkadian system 
there is a spirit of winds or storms, viewed as a whole. 
There are also several aqueous divinities, river-gods, sea- 
gods, the daughter of the ocean, the celestial fountain and 
the paradisaical spring, celebrated in the traditions of so 
many nations. 

But far more important than these was the fire-god, Iz-bar, 
i.e., the divine fire, or Bilgi, as he was often called, the fire of 
the rushes; that is, the sacred fire issuing from the fire-drill 
by which everywhere in primitive times the flame that gave 
light and warmth to man was obtained. Hymns of fervent 
praise to Iz-bar abound. He is invoked as the supreme chief 
who decides the fate of everything who has a name. As 
the brilliant one who brings the light into the dwelling, he 
is invoked as of special power to put to flight the demons 
of darkness and break the power of spells. He is the ter- 
rible weapon that chases the plague. Iz-bar was especially 
adored under the symbol of the flame of sacrifice and of the 
domestic hearth. He was called, therefore, “the supreme 
pontiff,” and the house-god. But his chief embodiment was 
the kosmic fire that shone in the stars and warmed the 
earth. Thus he was adored as the lord of the immensity of 
space, the powerful one who raises the mountains and deliv- 
ered from malediction. 

In the later developments of these gods by the Semitic 
Assyrians, the fire-god lost his place in the pantheon, and 
descended to the rank of a mythic hero, Iz-dhu-bar; i.e., the 
divine mass of fire. But in this guise he was one of the 
chief figures of their mythology, the principal character in 
the great Deluge Epic which George Smith has so fully 
translated. Mr. Smith believed that he had recognized in 
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him the mighty hunter, Nimrod, the first historical king of 
the country. But Lenormant shows pretty clearly that 
Iz-dhu-bar is an ancient god, transformed in epic poetry into 
a mythic hero. 

We might call Iz-dhu-bar the Hercules of the system, 
unless the name might be given better to Nindara, the son 
of Mulge. Nindara represents the sun of night during its 
journey through the underworld, from the west back to the 
east. Naturally luminous, though plunged in the hostile 
realm of darkness and its demons, he combated the wicked 
spirits of night which beset him on all sides in his nocturnal 
journey, until at dawn he spurns his foes, laid prostrate 
beneath his feet, and leaps from them into the sky. 

Every one of the chief gods of the Akkadians were thus 
far, in their origin at least, most transparently spirits of 
nature. 

But, as we close the list, we come at length to one who 
does not correspond to any natural phenomenon, but is the 
product of the needs of the human heart. As the gods in 
the course of their development were exalted to great and 
greater majesty, they became so high and so far above 
humanity that, in spite of all the power attributed to sacra- 
mental words and magic, it seemed doubtful whether the 
prayers of men would reach them and accomplish their ends. 
This was especially the case with Hea, believed to be the 
supreme protector of men and repository of supernatural 
secrets and arts. There grew up, therefore, a belief in a 
mediator, Silik-mulu-khi; te, he who distributes good 
among men. In the hymns, we find words like the follow- 
ing put into the mouth of Silik-mulu-khi:— 


‘“‘T am he who walks before Hea. 
I am the warrior, the eldest son of Hea, his messenger, 
Who cause all to grow young again.” 


He is a most prominent figure in all the incantations. He 
explains to Hea the sufferings of men and solicits his help, 
and to him Hea unfolds the secret which has power to 
defeat the demons. Even when gods such as the sun-god or 
the fire-god wanted the help of Hea, they also found it 
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necessary to have recourse to the mediation of Silik-mulu- 
khi. In the hymns addressed to him, the highest power 
over nature is assumed to have been given to him: — 


“Thy will is the sublime scimetar with which thou rulest heaven and 
earth. 


* * * * * * . . 
Lord, thou art sublime: what transitory being is equal to thee? 
Among all the gods who art named, thou art the rewarder. 
Generator who bringest back the dead to life, 

Thou art the propitious god, thou art he who gives life. 

Thou art the one who saves, the merciful one among the gods.” 


But full as important as the gods in the Akkadian system, 
perhaps even more regarded in daily life, were the demons. 
They are of even greater number, and the host of them is 
arranged in an elaborate system. At the top of the scale 
are placed two classes of beings which partake more nearly 
than the others of the divine nature. The members of the 
first are designated by the name of Mas, 7.e., warrior; of the 
second, by that of Lamma, i.e., giant. These seem to be 


regarded as not always malevolent, but as sometimes pro- 
pitious. 


Below these were spirits of a lower grade, but more 
decidedly malignant nature, among whom five separate kinds 
were distinguished. Most powerful of all were the Seven 
Maskim, the ensnarers, demons who dwelt in the bowels of 
the earth. It was they, it was believed, who caused the 
tremblings of the ground, who troubled the stars, inter- 
rupted their movements, and ravaged the surface of the 
earth. Then there were the spirits of disease, of the un- 
healthy wind, and the beings who seduce man into sin. 
They are the products of the infernal regions, but their 
principal haunt was the desert. No timber, door, or bolt 
could arrest them. The different maladies are due to the 
possession by the sufferer, of various ones of these evil 
spirits. For each separate part of the human system there 
was a special demon who was constantly striving to get 
possession of it. There were also a multitude of beings who 
manifested themselves by frightful apparitions. The princi- 
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pal ones were the Phantom, the Spectre, and the Vampire. 
The dead, it was believed, often rose and frightened or even 
devoured the living. In these incantations also, we find the 
earliest notice of the Incubi and Succubi, the apparitions of 
the night who lie with men and women. From the concep- 
tion of the Succubus came that of Lilith, who, in Rabbinical 
tradition, under a false woman’s form deceived Adam, made 
herself his first consort, and became the heroine of many 
another weird story. 

The Jews in later times, as we see by the New Testa- 
ment account of Mary Magdalene, believed that seven devils 
at once might enter into asingle human body. Similarly, 
the Akkadian demons were believed to herd together; and a 
band of seven formed an especially powerful combination. 
One incantation runs thus: “The god shall stand by his 
bedside. Those seven evil spirits he shall root out, and 
shall expel them from his body.” 

Among the Chinese common people, it is still believed that 
eclipses are due to the attacks of a dragon, whom they try, 
by the beating of drums and other noises, to drive away. 
The ancient Akkadians had a similar idea. One of the 
most interesting fragments of the Magic Tablets describes 
the ‘“* War of the Seven wicked Spirits upon the Moon.” In 
the beginning, they were the wicked gods, the rebellious 
genii, who were found in the interior of the heavens. They 
were the violent winds, the rainy clouds, seven in number, 
under the varied forms of a hurricane, a serpent, a leopard, 
a dog, a rebellious giant, and so on. They marched forward, 
pouring forth streams like rivers. The good gods of heaven 
resist. But the seven wicked spirits rose up to the sky, and 
stopped the moon in his course and obscured his light, and 
the gods had to call on Silik-mulu-khi for aid. The same 
struggle was repeated, it was thought, every time the moon 
was eclipsed. -In the Assyrian myth of Ishtar and her 
adventures, this incident is repeated in much fuller and 
more elaborate form, and seems to have been the historical 
source of the favorite Rabbinical tradition of the revolt of 
the angels in heaven, traces of which are scattered in several 
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parts of the Bible, and which has played such a part in the 
traditions and popular belief of Christendom, receiving at 
length its full poetic elaboration at the hands of Milton in 
Paradise Lost. 

With such a host of evil spirits, believed ever to be 
round about the ancient Akkadian, seeking to obtain pos- 
session of him, body and soul, it was only natural that all 
sorts of magic arts should be sought for his protection. The 
sacred tablets are full of imprecations and formulas of exor- 
cism directed against these demons, and invocations of the 
favorable gods for safety from them are equally abundant. 
Indeed, these magic rites and incantations, believed, as they 
were, to possess a supernatural potency, may be said to form 
the very staple of the religion. The invocations that by 
their antiquity, powerful language, or the results of repeated 
trial of them, were supposed to be most holy and efficacious, 
were gathered in a great Magical Collection, which was for 
Chaldea what the Atharva-veda was for Ancient India. 

The style of these conjurations was very much the same. 
They begin by enumerating the various kinds of demons 
whom the conjurations are to subdue, and then describe the 
effect or power of the charm. The wish to see the demons 
repulsed or a belief that they are already expelled is next 
emphatically affirmed. Then there is an enumeration of the 
gods or good spirits whose aid is expected. Sometimes 
these are implored to take up their abode in the petitioner, 
as the surest way of keeping the evil spirits from returning 
again, after the house had been swept and garnished, in 
even greater number and strength than before, as the devils 
in the New Testament parable did. Curses and expressions 
of contempt are heaped upon the demons. Sometimes the 
incantation assumes a dramatic form, giving us a dialogue 
between the mediator, Silik-mulu-khi, as he appeals to Hea, 
and the response of Hea as he promises his aid and points 
out the remedy. The spell generally ends with, and must 
always contain, the mysterious invocation believed to possess 
the greatest potency : — 

“Spirit of the heavens, conjure it away. 
Spirit of the earth, conjure it away.” 
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But, if these incantations did not succeed in delivering the 
possessed man from his demon, the sufferer from his trouble, 
what should be done? There were still further magic spells, 
believed of even greater efficacy. Acts of purification were 
believed to augment the power of the incantation. Certain 
enchanted drinks, containing undoubtedly medicinal drugs, 
were used. Still more powerful was the use of certain num- 
bers and collections or multiples of numbers. The number 
seven, being in the sexagesimal system the beginning of a 
new cycle, and in their astronomy the number of the prin- 
cipal heavenly luminaries (sun and moon and five visible 
planets), and also the number of the days of the week or 
moon’s quarter, was especially sacred. 

But the most irresistible potency dwelt in the mysterious 
divine appellation,—the supreme name with which Hea 
alone is acquainted. Before this name, everything in 
heaven, earth, and the underworld, even the seven worst 
demons, the Maskim, must bow. Hea alone, the god of 
knowledge, knew the secret. No man can be allowed to 
know it; for, if he should learn it, he would by this potent 
spell be invested with power superior to the gods. -Only to 
his son, Silik-mulu-khi, the mediator, does Hea impart this 
Divine Word or Logos. Even then it must not be uttered or 
written. 

In this we find a striking similarity to, if not the original 
source of, the subsequent belief, held so strongly by the 
later Jews, that the name of Jehovah was too sacred to be 
commonly pronounced, and supplied the most potent of 
defences against Satan. May it not also have had not 
a little to do with the investiture of this Divine Word 
with such special and individual properties as to grow at 
length into a distinct personage? M. Nicolas has ably ar- 
gued against the derivation of the Hebrew Word from 
Mazdeism or Platonism, and pointed out passages and 
pkrases in the Old Testament from which it would more 
naturally and readily grow. But here isa source of influ- 
ence nearer and more intimate, and anterior even to the 
composition of Genesis or the Book of Proverbs,—an influ- 
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ence which would naturally have diffused itself among the 
popular notions of the Jewish people, and come thus in time 
to develop into definite theologic conceptions. 

Great use was also made by the Akkadians of talismans. 
They were of various kinds. Some consisted of bands of 
cloth, covered with characters, fastened to the furniture or 
worn on the garment, like the phylacteries of the Jews, 
which were at first worn for the same purpose and doubtless 
took their origin from these Akkadian bands. The phy- 
lacteries of the Jews were often tied in knots. Justin 
Martyr says the Jewish exorcists used magic ties or knots,— 
a custom which prevailed also even among the medieval 
exorcists. Now we find on the Akkadian tablets directions 
for making such magic knots. A woman’s kerchief must be 
taken, bound around the right hand, knotted with seven 
knots, sprinkled with wine, then put on the heads, hands, 
and feet of the sick men, and the evil demon will be fet- 
tered and the son of Hea take the sufferer under his pro- 
tection. 

But perhaps more common were amulets of stone, en- 
graved with images of divinities or some sacred writing. 
Especially frequent were talismans of bronze wrought in the 
shape of the god whose aid was invoked or the demons 
whom it was desired to keep away. Some of these images 
have been found. One is that of Bel, wearing a tiara en- 
circled with bull’s horns; and another, that of Nergal, rep- 
resented with a lion’s head. Such images, it is learned 
from the inscriptions on some of them, were placed in 
various parts of the house to protect its occupants. It was 
the custom to place in some part of the house food and 
drink for the gods or genii invoked,—a custom prevailing 
also among the Chinese and many other branches of the 
great Mongoloid family to which the Akkadians belonged. 

Especially curious are the figures of the demons. One 
now placed in the Museum of the Louvre combines in one 
horrible form the body of a dog, the feet of an eagle, the 
claws of a lion, and the tail of a scorpion. Four huge, 


expanded wings are affixed to its sides, and it is surmounted 
6 
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by the head of a skeleton half-decayed, and armed with 
goat’s horns. This was intended to represent the demon of 
the fatal south-west wind. Others have similar incongru- 
ous and hideous shapes. Not even the medieval artists ever 
imagined more grotesque combinations. In the case of a man 
attacked by the plague, the figure of the demon who was 
supposed to possess him was placed on the man’s body, and 
adjured to leave the man and pass into the image of himself. 
On the walls of the palaces are found sketched many figures 
of these demons engaged in combat or fallen in defeat. The 
painting is but a permanent incantation,— the pictorial 
translation of the pious conjuration, “ May the bad demons 
depart; may they seize upon each other.” Just as the 
North American Indians before going out to hunt the 
buffalo acted out in pantomime the pursuit and slaughter of 
the game, that the gods might be sure to understand what 
they wanted and grant their prayer; just as the Buddhists 
write their prayers on little windmills, and think that every 
time the windmill turns round the prayer is repeated, so 
these sculptured scenes of the rout of the demons were be- 
lieved to be the most potent imprecations against the 
demons, —the plainest and most ceaseless prayers to the 
gods for assistance in expelling them. 

In a religious system where men were so exposed to 
attacks from the evil spirits and so dependent upon the 
knowledge of the various magical defences against them, it 
could not be long before a regular class would be brought 
into existence who should devote themselves to a knowledge 
of the right prayers, the appropriate incantations or talis- 
mans to be used for each different kind of disease or trouble. 
Every one, to be sure, was expected to know several of the 
most common forms of exorcism; but, when these had been 
tried and failed, then the natural resort was to some one 
who had paid special attention to learning and remembering 
all the most potent spells, and who could perform the rites 
of conjuration so thoroughly and exactly as to insure suc- 
cess. The priest became therefore a most important person- 
age in the religion. We find from allusions in the incanta- 
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tions that to the temples were attached sacred slaves who 
offered sacrifices, often lacerating themselves as they per- 
formed the rites, in token of their entire devotion to the 
god,—a custom which the Book of Kings shows us to have 
been customary also among the priests of Baal in Pheenicia, 
and which travellers tell us still maintains itself among the 
superstitious dervishes of the East. Moreover, the priest 
was not merely the sacrificer and minister of the deity to 
whom he was consecrated, but also, as is the case usually 
where magic is believed in, he combined in himself the 
additional and varied functions of diviner, exorcist, physi- 
cian, wonder-worker, and prophet. 

The institution of the Sabbath also is found to date back 
to the time of this ancient Akkadian religion. Whether or 
not it had its origin with them, this much may be said, that 
at least they are the most ancient people to whom it can be 
traced. The word “sabbatuv,” with the meaning “a rest 
day of the heart,” has been found in one of the ancient 
vocabularies. Among the Assyrians, all labor was forbid- 


den on the seventh day, as strictly as it ever was among 
the Jews. 


Believed, as the priests were, to possess exceptional knowl- 
edge of the supernatural, they would have great influence in 
the community. Still more influential, however, would be 
the sorcerers. With magic, at the beginning, there is 
usually no distinction between the good and the bad, the 
lawful and the unlawful, just as there is none between magic 
and worship. The priest of magic is originally the same as 
the sorcerer. Following the caprices of his will, he exer- 
cises his power to bless or injure, according as he has been 
made a friend or foe. But the first result, as Lenormant 
says, of a progress toward a more regular social state and of 
the development of morals, is to bring to light in this coarse 
and primitive naturalism the antagonistic forces of good 
and evil, and set in contrast the benevolent and the malevo- 
lent agencies. 

The priest, henceforth, has communication only with the 
good deities. He has nothing to do with the wicked spirits 
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but to combat them. But, by the same current of ideas by 
which it is thought that by prayers and spells the priest can 
get the help of the good divinities, it will be believed that 
cunning, evil-minded persons can get into communication 
with the wicked demons, and turn the supernatural power 
to perverse and baneful ends. The belief in sorcery figures 
largely, therefore, in the Akkadian magic. Witches, wiz- 
ards, and their black arts were very numerous among them. 
We find many allusions in the tablets to these malevolent 
evil-doers,— the terror which they spread, and their incanta- 
tions. The sorcerer ordered at will the fascination of the 
evil eye or the spell of charmed words. His enchantments 
were believed to subject even the demons to his orders,— 
despatch them to possess his enemies with painful disease, 
or cause famine and pestilence throughout a land. The 
sorcerer was credited even with the power of taking away 
life by his imprecations or by his magic philters, in which 
doubtless fatal poisons were mingled. One of the most 
common practices of the Akkadian magician was that of 
charming away the life of a person by means of a waxen 
image. Whatever the sorcerer does or threatens to do to 
the image (a rude effigy or perhaps a symbolical representa- 
tion of the person whom it is desired to bewitch) is believed 
to happen to the man himself. The: same power is tradi- 
tionally ascribed to the Lapland witches. In England as 
late as the fifteenth century, as in the charge brought against 
Lady Hastings and Jane Shore, it was still believed in; and 
it is mentioned by a traveller in the Euphrates Valley as 
still common among the Nabathean sorcerers, and in fact 
occurs in scores of different savage tribes. 

The Akkadian religion, it will thus be seen, was of a very 
crude and primitive order. It exhibits no approach to 
monotheism. The ethical element is very deficient. The 
deities seem to be considered as giving their approbation and 
help to men, not according to their moral qualities, but 
according to their observance of the rites, prayers, and 
magic incantations. There was a belief in a life after death. 
But it was not a place of reward to the good any more than 
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of punishment to the wicked. All went to the same gloomy 
caverns of the shades, a prospect not enjoyable enough, 
apparently, to stimulate greatly any thought or conjecture 
about its character, or to give it much of any influence upon 
the earthly life. The study of the faith of the people of 
Akkad derives its principal value from its influence on the 
development of the Persian and the Assyrian religions, and 
through them or the Phoenician and the Jewish faith,— an 
influence that has even extended into Christianity and col- 
ored much of the popular faith of medieval and modern 
Europe. 

“Why were the religious ideas of the Northern Semites, 
the Babylonians, Assyrians, Aramzans, and Phoenicians, so 
different from those of the Southern Semites, the Arabs and 
the Jews?” This has always been a great problem to the 
student of ethnic religions. The reason is now manifest in 
the strong influence of this anterior Akkadian faith upon 
the Northern Semites. The Semitic inhabitants of the 
Mesopotamian Valley, where they obtained the predominance 
in the twentieth century or so before Christ, adopted with 
but little alteration the whole religious system of the 
Akkadians. They systematized it and developed it; but 
its essential features remained unchanged. The colony of 
Assur in the north, which afterward grew into the inde- 
pendent kingdom of Assyria, carried the same faith, little 
changed, with them. The Chaldean Magi, the successors of 
the Akkadian priests in the arts of incantation and conjura- 
tion, developed the practice of magic still further, and made 
themselves a great power both politically and religiously. 
Their fame in these supernatural arts has left imperishable 
monuments in the words “magic” and “ magician,” derived 
from them. 

In the Pheenician religion and mythology also, we find a 
strong tincture of the same influence. Both their traditions 
and the resemblance between their mythology and that of 
Mesopotamia agree in assuring us that the Pheenicians once 
dwelt in the valley of the Two Rivers, and were strongly 
tinged by its religious ideas: The names Baal and Ba’alith, 
Ashtoreth and Asher, says Tiele, can only have been brought 
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by Canaanites and Pheenicians from Chaldea. The myth of 
Adonis, the youthful god of spring, whose death is mourned 
by Tammuz, has been found among the Akkado-Babylonian 
epics. The Phoenician legends of Paradise and the Flood, 
and several other of their ideas and usages, were probably 
derived from the people of Akkad. ° 

To the East as well as the West, this ancient religion 
diffused its influence. As the oldest centre of civilization in 
Western Asia, none of the neighbors of Akkad could well 
escape its influence. Immediately to the east of the Tigris 
Basin rise the plateaus and hill country of Elam and 
Susiana. Here, in a remote antiquity, existed a strong 
nation and a well-advanced civilization. We have an 
inscription by which we know that, 2200 B.C., one of their 
kings was powerful enough to overrun and plunder Chaldea. 
The people are demonstrated, by royal inscriptions in their 
tongue, to have been, like the Akkadians, of the Turanian 
stock; and their religious ideas and practices were undoubt- 
edly of the same type of crude nature-worship and magic- 
polydemonism. This Proto-Medic people, as Lenormant 
calls it, kept the sovereignty of Persia till the true Medes — 
that is, the Iranians of the Aryan stock — burst in and seized 
the sceptre of power about the eighth century B.C. The 
Iranians brought with them the faith that Zarathustra had 
revealed to them; but the subject Turanians struggled long 
against it, and introduced many of the peculiar beliefs into 
the faith of their conquerors, and produced by the amalga- 
mation of the two the system of Magism, so called after the 
tribe of the Magi, who were at that time in possession of the 
priestly prerogatives. The pure spiritualism of the original 
Mazdean doctrines of Zarathustra was thus corrupted by a 
great admixture of naturalistic pantheism, worship of the 
elements and of the stars, serpent-gods, and the greater 
prominence given to the evil spirits. The practices of 
incantation and sorcery, formally forbidden by all the 
ancient Mazdean books, were greatly developed by the 
Median Magi. 

Thus did the beliefs of the ancient Akkadians, or of the 
Turanian Proto-Medic faith (essentially the same), mixing 
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with the Aryan doctrines which we find in the Gathas, the 
oldest sections of the Zend-Avesta, develop the composite 
faith of Median Magism. And moreover, either directly or 
indirectly, these same religious conceptions penetrated into 
the Mazdean system itself, and materially modified it in its 
later development. Fire-worship, e.g., which became later 
one of the principal rites of Mazdeism, was borrowed from 
the ancient Turanian religion. To the primitive system of 
Zoroaster it was unknown. 

Again, as Lenormant says, no one can.fail to be struck by 
the. close connection between the earliest conception of 
Silik-mulu-khi, the Akkadian mediator, and that of the 
angel Sraoscha, “the holy and strong,” in the religion of 
Zarathustra, and particularly with the office of mediator, 
attributed to Mithra, probably under the ever-increasing 
influence of the Indian Magism. 

Even more striking is the analogy between the Mazdean 
Fravashis, or the Feroyers, as they were called by the later 
Parsis. These Fravashis were the invisible guardians, genii, 
or celestial essences of things. These are obviously, says 
Lenormant, the same as the Zi, or personal spirits of each 
object, in the Akkadian mythology. There was a special 
guardian divinity or often a couple, male and female of 
these protecting genii, given to every one at his birth. 
They were considered to belong to his soul, and were of the 
same quality as his personal characteristics. The very gods 
had their personal spirits or guardian genii, distinguished 
from themselves. 

As the influence of the early thought and faith of Akkad 
radiated north, south, east, and west, was it likely that that 
people — the Hebrews — who were so intimately connected 
by blood, commercial and political intercourse, with the 
people of the Mesopotamian Valley, should escape? Abra- 
ham, according to the Genesis account, was a native of Ur- 
Kasdim,— that is, Uri, or “the city,” the ancient Akkadian 
capital in the lower Euphrates Valley, whose site has been 
identified with that of the modern Mugheir. From there, 
he moved north to Harran, in the upper part of the valley. 
Then, on his father’s death, he went west across the 
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Euphrates and the Jordan into Palestine. The very name 
Hebrews —i.e., the Crossers or the Immigrants— is consid- 
ered to refer to the origin of the chosen people from beyond 
the rivers. Again, in the Babylonian captivity, the Hebrews 
were exposed quite directly to infection by the Akkadian 
faith ; and indirectly, by their intercourse with the Phani- 
cians and Syrians, and the constant caravans and armies 
that passed through their territory (a great highway of 
travel in ancient time between Mesopotamia and Egypt or 
the Mediterranean ports), the Akkadian influence would be 
constantly infiltrating into the Jewish mind. Any one well 
versed in the science of comparative religion will see the 
many points of resemblance between this ancient faith and 
the later theology and mythology of the Jews, especially as 
developed in the Apocrypha and the Talmud. Even in the 
purer Jewish faith as shown in the Bible, in such ideas as 
that of the creative Word, the Mediator, demoniacal posses- 
sion, the popular belief in witches and magic, the flood myth, 
—- which seems to have existed among the Akkadians before 
the time of Abraham,— the symbolic beast forms of Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and the Apocalypse, we have more or less clear trace 
of the influence of this ancient faith. And through the 
later traditions and doctrines of the Rabbis, and the wilder 
fancies of the Kabbalists, which have tinged popular Chris- 
tianity so much more than most people imagine, it has 
poured into the faith and superstition of European nations 
a stream whose volume and importance can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

How many new and important problems has the discovery 
of these ancient tablets opened! Many of them it will take 
the hard work of scores of years and many investigators to 
decide; many of them will have to be given up as insoluble. 
But even to show our scholars a new mine in which they 
may hopefully seek treasure, a new key that will unlock 
even a half-dozen hitherto closely sealed doors, is something 
to be grateful for. So let us say God-speed to the labors of 
the philologists who are so busy still deciphering these tab- 
lets of clay with their precious arrow-head inscriptions. 

JAMES T. BrxBy. 
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THE FULNESS OF TIME. 


The brief view which we have attempted* of the polit- 
ical history of Palestine, if pursued in a little more detail, 
will show that the time of the gospel history is at a certain 
culmination of the political systems and moral discipline of 
the Old World. 

1. The earliest history shows us the scattered tribes of 
the world, with little tradition of a common origin, with 
little mutual connection of any sort, except such as appears 
in jealous feuds or border wars with their nearest neighbors. 
See, for instance, the opening chapters of Niebuhr’s Rome. 
A foreigner is, of necessity, an “enemy,” in the language 
of such tribes. As we trace history down, however, we find 
a tendency in all these tribes, so far as history makes them 
known to us, first to centralization of power in different 
central points, and then to more peaceable and general 
intercommunication. Greek confederacies illustrate this 
tendency, and Assyrian and Persian empires, where one 
conqueror binds many provinces together. So Egyptian 
kings obtain control of regions far distant from the Nile. 
And so the‘various half-barbarous tribes of Italy crystallize 
around the nucleus of Rome. But such centralized nations 
still preserve the jealous character of the little tribes thus 
united. Nation with nation continues the history of con- 
quest and defeat which began between tribe and tribe. 
Persia, consolidated out of a crowd of tribes, and Greece, 
the confederacy of as many cities, measure arms against each 
other, just 2s little Beotia has before dene against little 
Attica. At last, Rome wields the power of united Greece, 
united Carthage, or united Gaul. One after another, she 
subdues these rivals; and the number of separate nations 
in the world becomes fewer and fewer. 

2. What is more remarkable, and for the diffusion of 
truth more important, a language of great resource and 
delicacy gains the ascendant over barbarous tongues. As 


*See Unitarian Review for February, 1880. 
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has been already said, Alexander introduced the Greek lan- 
guage as the court language in all those parts of Asia, 
Africa, and Europe which made up his empire. Its close 
relation with the sacred tongue of India would easily ex- 
tend it farther eastward. As matter of history, we have 
always known that it planted itself at. once in Egypt, 
where Alexander’s own city became indeed the metropolis 
of Greek literature. Recent investigations suggest a re- 
lation not formerly suspected between the sacred language 
of Egypt and that Aryan basis on which Greek is formed. * 
And when Rome conquered Greece, and overthrew all 
the political wrecks of Alexander’s empire, she submitted 
herself to the gentle empire of the refined Greek philos- 
ophy and literature. Although a conqueror, she herself 
received into familiar use the language which at the east 
and south had been imposed by conquerors upon their 
slaves. So that, at the time of Jesus’birth, every Roman 
of any cultivation understood this tongue. ¢ 

From causes which seemed to tend to union as little as 
tyranny, intrigue, poison, and the dagger in Eastern courts; 
as lust in Troy, famine in Egypt, popular fickleness and 
partisan meanness in Greece; with the corruption of wealth 
in Tyre, Sidon, and Carthage; from such vices as Alex- 
ander’s drunkenness and Cesar’s ambition and Cleopatra’s 
cowardice,— is it brought to pass that, of all the tribes and 
nations which have a name in the history of those countries, 
all are united at last into two great empires. Rome holds 
at peace all the West. Of the regions eastward, we know 
as little at this period as of an earlier period already al- 
luded to. But we do know that at the same time, in like 
manner, and probably from like causes, they are united in 
the great empire of Parthia.t We do not know how far 
this extends, but it comprehends at least 


“ Assyria, and her empire’s ancient bounds, 
Araxes, and the Caspian lake, — thence on 





*Such was the conclusion of Lepsius and Bunsen. It is, however, controverted 
by distinguished authorities, and cannot yet be said to be substantiated. 


+Careful scholars have recently maintained the hypothesis, not yet disproved, 
that in formal discourses, as in the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus spoke in Greek. 


+ Or, as we say without the /isp, “ Pers‘a.” 
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As far as Indus east, — Euphrates west, 
And oft beyond: to south, the Persian bay 
And inaccessible the Arabian drought.” * 

The various subdivisions of the world of which we know 
anything are reduced by an inconceivable series of jeal- 
ousies and animosities to these two. These two have meas- 
ured swords against each other. Crassus and Antony have 
marched against Parthia, —of course, as one may almost say, 
through Palestine. Palestine has seen them flung back in 
retreat, and the forces of Parthia pursuing. Yet Parthia 
does not venture to attack in turn. The two lions sleep, 
or affect to sleep, and leave each other unassailed. Only, 
as they rest, each so extends his giant length that each 
shall touch this Holy Land, which is the key of the East 
and of the West alike. It is no matter of accident, but a 
piece of policy, that the Herod who hated Pilate — himself 
the creature of the Roman Empire—should have married 
an Arabian princess, so as to be connected with the Eastern 
throne at the same time. When John begins to preach, 
his own province, Galilee, has at its head a Western prince 
and an Eastern princess. They represent the two powers 
which divide the world. 

The Roman emperor, in token of this universal peace, 
closes the gates of Janus. 

“ Nor war or battle sound 
Was heard the world around.” 

8. At the period when history thus culminates, and war 
works out the peace of all nations; when to the nations, 
thus crushed with quiet, there is given a common language 
of the most amazing power,— there is to be noticed also, in 
the moral career of those nations, another remarkable culmi- 
nation. This appears in the history of worship and of morals. 

The fragmentary tribes which cover the world at the be- 
ginning of the history we have been tracing had wandered 
in every conceivable direction from the simple knowledge 
of God.t ‘The process of their consolidation and union did 





* Paradise Regained, which contains an admirable study of the whole subject. 


t How simple may be seen in the Rig-Veda, in the oldest passages of Genesis, and 
in the earliest traces of Egyptian worship. 
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not correct this divergence, as it did not suffocate such faith 
as there was even in beastly or crafty systems of religion. 
As distant nations became acquainted, the faith which had 
been the only faith of any one was contrasted with other 
forms of worship. Now, when we speak of gods, there can 
be no union of two sceptres. There cannot be two omnip- 
otents on one throne. Therefore, so soon as the importation 
of statues, priests, and rituals, began in any nation, so soon 
faith declined, until it died. The new worship and the old 
together had but a shattered, uncontested regard, not to be 
compared with that which the old held as long as it was 
alone. 

With the decay of faith came, as it always comes, the 
decay of morals, of energy,—in one word, of life—at the 
period of history which first saw the world’s pacification. 
To speak of the families of men most favored, the race of 
Abraham, retaining an avowed faith in an unseen God, was 
represented by such men as Caiaphas and his coadjutors, 
Pharisees of formalism or Sadducees of Epicurean scep- 
ticism. The old Egyptian priesthood lingered, in a com- 
plete ruin. It traced the shadows of its ancient secrets in 
hieroglyphics, which were but the poorest travesties of the 
records of times more full of faith. It transmitted the 
traditions of the fathers in legends which mingled the ad- 
oration of the old gods with lying, with flattery and mean 
deification of those Cesars who had made Egypt and her 
faith tributary to Rome and hers. Greece was dying of 
lust. The intemperance, unchastity, and licentiousness of 
Greek men and women were destroying Greece. Such a 
population is not in history elsewhere. Such a fall of all 
that is manly was destroying even the numerical strength 
of the Greek people. The old Greek race was dying out, 
and of such diseases as drunkenness, incest, and sins without 
a name.* 

Of Rome, the mistress of these conquered tribes, we 
should speak more fully. They had lost the signs of life 
which appear in the government of a nation or in its lit- 
erature. These signs Rome preserved. She had a govern- 





*Compare Lucian passim. But it would be better to say, Do not examine him. 
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ment, and she had a literature. That literature remains, 
to show how miserable was the life which it displayed: a 
complete hopelessness as to the future,—nay, a complete 
want of motive ‘for the present. The great philosopher 
himself, whose works are its noblest monument, has left in ; 
his own life and speeches his own comment on their sin- 
cerity, and on his own faithlessness in his own system. 
Cicero makes for us, on the one hand, the best Roman 
statement of the nature of the gods and of the immortality 
of the soul. And, on the other hand, it is Cicero who thus 
speaks of immortality before a tribunal of Romans. He 
owns that his client was the enemy of the man slain. What 
then? The murdered man lived in misery. His client 
would have been glad to leave him so: — 

How could death have injured him? Unless, perhaps, we are led away 
by profitless fables to suppose that thus he sent him to the shades 
below, to meet the punishment of the wicked. If these be fables, as ail 
acknowledge, what would death have been but to take away the sense 
of pain ?* 

Cicero’s own statements of immortality are acknowledged 
by Cicero to be profitless fables! Such is the insincerity, 
too gross for an epithet, of Rome’s best thinker in the day 
of the world’s deepest decline. He had not truth in him, 
the foundation necessity of life. Such instances do we have 
everywhere in the Augustan literature of Rome. And they 
show that, while Rome trained highly the powers of mere 
intellect and the physical graces and appetites, that life 
which should have used the training she gave was dying 
out among her children, as among all the other historic 
families of the world. 

This is the consummation of the decline of the world’s 
morals. The ignorance and formalism of the Maccabees 
do not disgust us, for with them Israel gives signs of life. 
The superstition of Egypt is respectable in the days of the 
early Pharaohs, when Egypt is alive. The esthetic culture 
of Greece is fascinating even in the days of Pericles, when 
Greece isalive. The patriotism and vigorous though stupid 
energy of Rome are grand in the days of Fabiuses or Catos, 


* Cicero, Pro Cluentio, 61. 
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when Rome is alive. But formalism and superstition totter, 
the arts all fail, and patriotism is gone, as we approach 
the world’s great era, when Israel, Egypt, Greece, Rome,— 
all the world,—are dying, in different attacks of that cen- 
tral disease, of which the want of faith is the shortest name. 

The place was the centre of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
The time was the period when all the nations which centred 
there were crystallized into two empires, each overlapping 
that land; when to all these nations God had supplied one 
common language; when all those nations had sunk to the 
lowest deep of faithlessness and of vice; and when yet, they 
knew not why, they were all at peace. 


“ The trumpet spake not to the armed throng.” 


II. The Year. From sources of a character wholly differ- 
ent there comes an intimation which exhibits with more 
precision the precise year of this “fulness of time” in 
which this history opens. This intimation must be briefly 
examined. 

It ought to be said in the outset, that for this period 
profane history fails us very remarkably and unfortunately. 
Has there been malice on the part of the monkish “conser- 
vators of literature,” in their failure to preserve that which 
was of deepest interest, but which they could not under- 
stand? From the accession of Augustus Cesar down to 
the reign of Tiberius, there is a worse gap in the Roman 
and Greek annals than anywhere for several centuries. 
This gap covers the whole period of the life of Christ. 
The relations, therefore, of the gospel narrative to other 
history are proportionally scanty. 

There is, however, a piece of unwritten history,— which 
yet is so preserved, without letters, that no doubt can be 
thrown upon it,— which illustrates curiously the period of 
the birth of Jesus Christ. 

In the opening of the Book of Matthew there is recorded, 
with great simplicity, a story of the arrival of certain as- 
tronomers from the East, who had been induced by an 
appearance in the heavens to- visit Jerusalem in search of 
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a new-born king of the Jews. The popular impression 
regarding this narrative is that a certain new star is spoken 
of as leading them to Jerusalem. And their journey is thus 
represented in paintings. The passage itself makes no such 
statement. It says, rather, that the heavenly appearance 
observed induced them to go to Jerusalem to inquire where 
the king of the Jews was born. It did not inform them, 
and they did not know. After they had learned that Beth- 
lehem was the supposed birthplace of the Messiah, they 
proceeded thither, six miles only from Jerusalem, and to 
their delight saw the heavenly sign still before them, stand- 
ing over the village where the child was born. At this 
period, it is said that it led them, but not before. 

Now, with reference to this singular narrative, these 
observations are to be made. It is preserved by Matthew 
himself, apparently ignorant of astrological science, as one 
of the events accompanying Jesus’ birth, which were popu- 
larly made known in his time. It does not pretend to be 
a scientific statement of the heavenly phenomenon, but to 
report, and to report truly, what effects were produced by 
it, and what account these philosophers gave of it. That 
statement is virtually this: that the star of the “king of 
the Jews” had appeared, and that that appearance was so 
remarkable an event that certain Eastern astronomers were 
induced by it to go to Jerusalem to inquire where he was 
to be found. 

It is to be observed also that in making this statement 
Matthew gives no voucher for the truth of the science of 
astrology. He simply tells the inference which the Eastern 
wise men drew from what they saw in the sky. He does 
not say that the inference was a reasonable one, but that 
it was one which they entertained. Now at that time the 
Arabians were the most accomplished observers of the stars 
in the world. And, on the intimation thus given by Mat- 
thew, the great astronomer Kepler set himself to work to 
ascertain what was the configuration of the heavenly bodies 
at the time of Christ’s birth, and what their import in as- 
trological language and to the opinion of astrology. For 
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he made the correct criticism of the text: that the phrase 
“his star” may equally well mean “his constellation” or 
“conjunction of stars.” Kepler himself had some taint of 
astrology mingled with that science, with which he gave 
a new impulse to men’s study of the skies, and entered 
therefore with the more interest on this inquiry. Kepler’s 
questions were these: What was the configuration of the 
heavens at that time, and how did it indicate to an astrol- 
oger’s mind the fact that a king of the Jews was born? 

It appeared in answer, on the resurvey of the heavens, 
tha, just before the era of Christ’s birth, thé planets visible 
to the naked eye presented the most remarkable conjunction, 
as it is called, known to the science of the stars. That is 
to say, the planet Jupiter, the largest of all the planets, 
and Saturn, that next in size, came close together, the one 
above the other in the heavens, and were then joined, in 
as close contiguity, by the “red planet Mars,” that nearest 
to our earth of the exterior planets; that they twice formed 
a straight line close together, and passed and repassed each 
other in their movements of one summer, autumn, and 
winter. This is the position of Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars, 
the planets of sovereignty, wisdom, and war. There is no 
one of us who has not viewed with amazement and delight 
the recent approach to each other of these three most re- 
markable bodies of our system. We do not now ascribe 
to it any vaiue as indicative of the future or of the future 
of any man born under its influence. But students who 
did believe in the influence of the stars could not see such 
a combination as that which has been described without 
inquiry. For, in one word, it is the most rare combination 
which ever occurs in the movement of the planets. It 
has occurred but three times in the memory of astronom- 
ical science,— once, 1400 years before Christ, once at the 
period we speak of, and again in the year 1604 of our era. 

Now it appears also that the first occasion on which 
this conjunction is recorded to have occurred in the world’s 
history was supposed to be just before the birth of the 
Jewish leader Moses. There is no doubt that Jewish 
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_rabbin associated it with his greatness and fame. Kepler 
remarks also that, when for a second time in written history, 
it was visible to men, it was in the constellation of the 
Fishes, which was regarded in astrology as the sign of the 
people of Palestine, in consequence of the Fish-worship 
of the old Canaanites and Philistines. The astrological 
question, then, was answered by two replies: Ist. The in- 
dication in the heavens was one which history recorded as 
connected with the rise of Moses, the founder of the Jewish 
nation; 2d. It was in the section of the heavens which 
belonged to the land of Palestine. It was not bad astrol- 
ogy, therefore, though it was not very good sense, which 
led one cluster of the wise men who studied out this curious 
phenomenon in the heavens to Jerusalem, to ask, * Where 
is he that is born king of the Jews?” The fact that one 
set of them did so has left to us a very curious confirmation 
of the general accuracy of the narrative which said they 
came; for the story is highly improbable without that 
scientific explanation, which makes it coherent and clear. 

That, when they came to Jerusalem, they should be sent 
to Bethlehem, was very natural. That then, seeing the 
stars above the little village, they should rejoice, was as 
natural. That the narrative of this, written forty years 
after, without the least pretence to scientific accuracy, 
should say, “The star went before them, till it came and 
stood over where the young child was,” is no essential de- 
viation from the scientific rendering of the same narrative. 

The incident of the arrival of the astrologers furnishes 
a completely independent authority for the confirmation 
and illustration of the date given by the evaygelists for 
the birth of Jesus Christ. 

This incident fixes the year of Christ’s birth as the year 
750 of Rome. In connection with the other notices of the 
date of that event, it appears to have been in the first month 
of that year, which is four years earlier than the general 
reckoning of our era.* 





* See, in admirable detail, Wieseler on the true date of Christ’s birth. This re- 
markable paper, a monument of research and care, is translated by Rev. George E, 
Day, in the third volume of Bibliotheca Sacra. 
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III. The People. Ina time and place so critically distin- 
guished, lived a people as singularly distinct from all other 
nations of the world. The purposes of this paper do not 
require any study of the general characteristics of the Jew- 
ish nation, as they had been exhibited through many centu- 
ries then, and as they have since been exhibited through 
many more. We must, however, say a word on the peculiar 
effect which their history and position at that time wrought 
upon them. Aside from the general histories of the Roman 
Empire, we happen to have a special and local authority 
in such study in the books of the Jew, Flavius Josephus. 
Without attempting the philosophy of history, he gives us 
what is undoubtedly, in the main, an accurate representation 
of the Jewish annals of his own time. For the period which 
formed the Jewish people and parties who moved in the 
gospel years, his narrative, fortunately for us, goes into a 
good deal of detail. It is contained in two distinct works, 
one fuller than the other, containing anecdote, detailed in- 
cident, and occasional allusion to foreign affairs, from which 
in some instances the historian of Rome herself finds it 
necessary to draw. 

Partly from this source, and still more from different 
Greek and Roman authorities, most of which are unfortu- 
nately broken off just before the period of Jesus’ ministry, 
we can derive a thorough estimate of the national condition 
and tone of feeling of the Jewish priesthood and peasantry, 
when that ministry began. In particular, we have a full 
view of the effects wrought on them at home by the amaz- 
ing changes of the nations all around them,— changes all 
which influenced their political fortunes. 

First among the elements of national life which challenge 
our attention is the wandering character of the Jewish 
people, a character already largely developed. This trait 
becomes important because, Jerusalem being still the centre 
of their religious system, their correspondence and thought 
still centre inthe Holy Land. There is no region of which 
we have any history, to which, even before Jesus’ birth, 
these Jews had not come. The dispersion of the race had 
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begun. There were already “ Wandering Jews.” They 
were in the East, in large numbers, since the days of Cyrus. 
They were in Africa, since the Ptolemies. They were in 
the city of Rome so notorious that every classic writer of 
note, after the date of Christ’s birth, has his fling at them. 
They were up and down in Greece, persons of a good deal 
of authority and distinction. So large was the number of 
Jews there, and in the Greek cities of Asia Minor, half a 
century before Jesus’ birth, that the Jews of a single com- 
mercial city sent home as their annual contribution to the 
temple service in Jerusalem a sum of money which, at our 
rates, would be equal to a hundred thousand dollars. The 
fact is preserved in a speech of Cicero’s, where he has to 
defend a Roman officer, who had confiscated several of these 
remittances. And it is worth notice that he speaks of the 
charge against his client as one meant for popular effect, for 
the ear of the common people, as if they had not that con- 
tempt of the Jews which their successors in Rome have 
now, and which the gentry had then. 

Such wealth as this argues influential position of the Jew- 
ish merchants who were in the Greek and Asian cities. 
That they had power, is clear enough from the repeated 
edicts of toleration which they won from Roman emperors, 
in their favor. That they had some religious character is 
plain, because they asked for these edicts, and maintained 
their synagogue worship in every city. This hint of the 
wealth which the Jewish merchants sent home gives some 
clue to the great resources of Palestine, which must have 
been indeed enormous, as we see from the manner in which 
Palestine bore the awful extortion of the Herods. The 
exhaustive study which Mr. Frederic Huidekoper has given 
to the subject, has revealed to all thoughtful readers, an 
extent of moral and religious influence exercised on the Gen- 
tile world by Israel in the century before the birth of Christ 
for which few or no scholars were prepared, before his book 
was published. He traces the influence of Jewish faith and 
thought so far that he finds its effects in the intrigues of 
parties and princes at the Court of Rome. The only adverse 
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criticism thus far made on his careful and learned book has 
amounted simply to the suggestion that, if all this were true, 
it is impossible that we should not have known it before. 
Let no man satisfy himself with that superficial criticism. 
Let no man consider Jewish influence outside of Jewry an 
inconsiderable power till he has studied Judaism in Rome. 
While her own sons were thus at work everywhere, Judea 
saw strange sights at home, which, with every year, deter- 
mined the character of priest and peasant. The recent 
growth of the giant empire of Parthia was a new develop- 
ment of the politics of centuries. As has been said already, 
from the time of Joshua downward, the Jews’ country, 
lying between Egypt and the great Asiatic empires, had 
been the battle-ground or the bone of contention of their 
rival kings. Just as,in our own time, for thirty years Texas 
lay between us and Mexico, now belonging to one power, 
now to another, and now really, now nominally, independ- 
ent, just so, for centuries, did the Jews’ country lie between 
the rulers of Asia and of Africa. Ten tribes get carried 
eastward, and absorbed. The two tribes follow, but in part 
return from captivity. Still, from that time, their religion, 
their language, and their intercourse are more Eastern than 
ever. And, now Egypt is dead, Rome is queen of the West, 
and Judah finds herself on a frontier still; but it is the 
frontier between Rome, queen of the West, and a new 
empire the strongest the East has seen for centuries. Under 
Parthian kings, that empire has flung Rome back again and 
again. Those Eastern soldiers have again and again marched 
down into Jewry, as they did in the days of Nebuchadnez- 
zar. These multitudes have seen their strange Eastern array, 
have seen 
“ Them in their forms of battle ’ranged, 

How quick they wheeled, and flying behind them shot 

Sharp sleet of arrowy showers against the face 

Of their pursuers, and o’ercame by flight; 

Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 

Cuirassiers all in steel, for standing fight, 


Chariots or elephants indorsed with towers 
Of archers.” 
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The description is Milton’s again, in his sketch of the 
political position of Palestine, in Paradise Regained. And, 
as has been said, as always when he undertakes such themes, 
his picture of the two giant empires, Rome and Parthia, 
encroaching upon Jewry, is the best we have. 

The influence of Roman arms and politics on Jewish char- 
acter is even more remarkable. It has been alluded to 
already. In this place, however, we must briefly examine 
its details. The decline and fall of the Roman Republic is 
a romance so exciting that it seems almost a shame to con- 
dense the account of it. Of that whole romance, at just the 
turning-point in each hero’s fortunes, he is found in Judea, 
—even at Jerusalem,—as if their very travels were to show 
how that is the centre where all lines of history are to end 
or to begin. A person as old as Simeon or Anna, who are 
introduced to us at the opening of the gospel history, would 
remember Pompey the Great at Jerusalem, the last of the 
great Roman consuls who were not emperors. He makes 
his last successful campaign in Syria; and, just when Cicero 
at home is denouncing Catiline, a quarrel between rival high- 
priests calls Pompey and his army down to that Jerusalem 
which till now Roman armies have neglected. He sees that 
on the Sabbaths the Jewish garrison will not interfere with 
his engineering. Resting through the week, therefore, he 
builds, Sabbath after Sabbath, his fortresses by the city’s 
side, and thus favored by Jewish piety he storms the city. 
He takes the temple, and to Jewish dismay walks, Roman- 
like, into the Holy of holies, and then starts, Roman-like, 
to find it empty. 

A year or two, and Pompey is in flight, is murdered ; and 
here in turn is Julius Cesar, in the first hours of his empire, 
looking amazed on these monuments of a strange supersti- 
tion, and rewarding with princely gifts Herod’s father and 
his soldiers, to whose prompt words he owes much of his 
victory. The panorama rolls on, Cesar is struck dead, 
and the conspirators are ravaging Asia for supplies. Here 
is the “lean and hungry Cassius” squeezing tribute and 
soldiers from the new mine of Jewish wealth, which the 
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piety of the little province and the liberality of Jews abroad 
have hoarded here. Tribute and soldiers are all sunk in the 
ruin of Philippi. The scene rolls on, and now comes Mark 
Antony, his conqueror, the prince of Roman gentlemen. 
Jerusalem has seen him before. That was when, a young 
soldier, he marched with the first Herod down to Cesar’s 
help in Egypt, when the first Cesar besieged Cleopatra. 
And now it is no longer Antony, the fresh soldier, it is 
Antony, the ruler of the world, who comes. And here is 
Cleopatra at his side. Not her first visit either. She passed 
through, just now, as she went to meet him there at Cydnus. 
She went his subject: he returns hers. There still sounds 
upon his ears the play of her silver oars, which to the tune 
of flutes kept stroke,” when in her “ burnished barge ” she 
first met him, when 
“ She so charmed all hearts that gazing crowds 

Stood panting on the shore, and wanted breath 

To give their welcome voice.” * 

The mob of Jerusalem stares at the Egyptian queen and 
her conqueror captive. 

And they pass on. And then, with her honeyed guile, 
Cleopatra so besets him to beg him to give her this little 
province, this strange Jerusalem, that she may add it to 
her Egypt. Shall it be so,— Canaan one with Egypt again, 
as in those old days of famine? Strange enough it seemed. 
There was no other thing which Antony ever refused to 
Cleopatra; but this he must refuse. By many another 
province, by many another city, he compensated her for the 
unloverlike denial. And Jerusalem and the land of Judah 
is, God only knows why or how, kept from the reign of the 
lascivious queen. And, when Antony next leaves her, here 
she is besetting Herod, in his rule of Judah. The charms 
which have won Cesar and Pompey and Antony will seduce 
him perhaps, and she shall so unite Egypt and Judah, and 
reign the only queen crowned in two continents. No, Cleo- 
patra! You do not know Herod. His name is not yet 
known for what it is, the synonyme of selfishness and of 
Son oe | ate et ogee a 
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tyranny. No room there for tender passion. Herod coolly 
weighs Cleopatra’s love against Antony’s favor, and sends 
her disgraced away. And she leads Antony to ruin. And 
at the last battle, where “ he weighed her against the world, 
and found the last the lightest,” here are Jewish soldiers in 
his armies, it is Jewish money with which he makes his last 
presents to his friends. Antony flees, the young Augustus 
pursues. Our Herod is first to change his allegiance, meets 
the young emperor, pledges his faith to him, Antony’s 
friend, returns to Judah, “ Cesar’s friend,” and in a day or 
two leads out the pageantry of Judah to meet the young 
Augustus as he marches down to crush Antony and Cleo- 
patra together. It is Herod’s care which brings him safe 
over the desert. These are Herod’s water-jars from which 
his thirsty soldiers are drinking. And when Antony has 
fallen, and Cleopatra has fallen, it is to our Jerusalem “that 
the young Augustus returns in triumph. Jerusalem is the 
first city that receives him as the conqueror of the Western 
world. 

Augustus returns to Rome. He concentrates Roman 
power; he makes peace the world over, and proclaims it in 
public solemnity. Then he orders that all his subjects shall 
be enrolled in the places of their birth. As the rolls come 
in, year after year, which record the extent of his sway, 
does the young Augustus happen to see those brought from 
this Judea? Does he open one of them, perhaps, to read the 
name of one Joseph and one Mary, natives of Bethlehem of 
Judah, and of their infant son? 

Of Egypt, though thus crushed, it were irreverence to 
age not to say one word. Egypt has been for twenty cen- 
turies the world’s head, while Israel was its heart; Egypt 
the altar of its light, while Israel was the altar of its heat. 
The whole line of Egyptian monarchs has been kept perfect 
till now from kings long anterior to the Pharaoh who wel- 
comed Abraham. 

The Jewish people, from Abraham, have till now turned 
to Egypt to see its Japanese policy unbroken, its sovereigns 
on their thrones. Older sister of Israel, Egypt has thus 
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thriven till now. And now Cleopatra is the last queen of 
Egypt. She dies; and the dynasty which began with gods, 
in hoar antiquity, dies with her. The pyramids, the tombs 
of those earliest Pharaohs, have outlived the last of their 
successors. In the walls of her monuments are long lines 
of record of Egyptian monarchs, beginning before we else 
knew time began; and they end here. 

It is impossible to think that any Jew who knew his na- 
tion’s history could see, without curious thought, this fall 
of the people which nursed Israel’s infancy, which oppressed 
his youth, and had been now the enemy, now the friend, of 
her manhood. 

Israel is left, the last leaf upon the tree,—the oldest po- 
litical organism in the world. 

The Jewish multitude of Christ’s time is formed and 
impressed by such surrounding history. It is a history, 
too, not read in newspapers or distant chronicles, but worn 
in on this people’s mind by the sights they have seen and 
the exactions they have suffered. Were there no Jewish 
prophecies, were there no line of prophets pointing forward 
to a leader yet to rise like Moses, still thoughtful» men like 
this aged Simeon, who has seen in turn all these rulers, in 
succession, at these eventful crises,—the processions and 
triumphs, caravans and armies of the north, south, east, and 
west, pass through Jerusalem,—has seen every old insti- 
tution which the world knew come to an end, might well 
look for change, and wait for him who is to renew Israel. 
And when, about the time the boy Jesus talked in the 
temple with the learned men, the last native Jewish king 
was deposed, and Judah became a mere province of this 
baby Roman Empire, whose first clay ramparts were built 
long after she had grown to her days of glory, unlearned 
and learned Jews must have felt that now, if ever, were 
the time to redeem Israel. And when these taxings came 
for tribute to that foreign power,—taxes which dried up 
the very fountains of their prosperity, which all this influx 
of foreign gold from their distant sons could not supply,— 
no wonder that they chafed, and became rebels. When 
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Pilate put up the Roman eagle in the temple of. the God 
who said, “ Thou shalt make no graven image of anything 
that is in the heaven above, or the earth beneath, or the 
waters under the earth,” no wonder that the mob destroyed 
it and themselves together. And most clear of all it is 
that such a people, at heart religious and believing God, 
should find up every word of old prophecy, hang on every 
letter of their law and prophets, which told that a good 
time was coming. 

There was scarcely a year of their history when they 
were not following one leader or another. Now a robber 
chieftain, now a pretended descendant of their national 
kings, now an Arab sheik, now some bold leader who defies 
the tax-gatherers. The Jewish historian unconsciously re- 
minds us of the very phrase of the Gospels. Speaking of 
the land as full of disturbances, he says, “The opportunity 
that offered itself induced a great many to set up for kings.” 

EpwArD E. HALE. 


THE DEAD FOREVER ALIVE TO GOD. 


A SERMON BY REV. J. H. HEYWOOD, OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LUKE xx., 38.—“ He is not a God of the dead, but of the living; for all live [all are 
alive) unto him.” 


We turn to the Old Testament narrative, in which the 
scene alluded to by our Saviour is presented. The sublime 
vision is vivid to us. With mental eye, we see the burning 
bush. To us, too, as to the venerable man who looks and 
listens in reverence and awe, the spot whereon we stand 
becomes holy ground. With him, we hear the voice speak- 
ing to the inmost soul, and saying: “I am the God of thy 
father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob.” 

“T am their God,’—that is the declaration. Not “I 
was their God, while they lived on earth,” but “ I am their 
God now.” To the divine eye and to the divine heart, once 
alive, they are, and are to be, alive always. To that eye and 


heart, the venerable patriarchs had never died. Dead in the 
9 
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eye of men, never dead to the eye of God. Living when 
on earth, living when passing through the transition man 
calls death, they live always. To the ever-living, all-loving 
Father, there is no death for his children,—life only, and 
life evermore. 

“ Give me a great thought,” exclaimed the dying German, 
and not-for himself alone did he speak. He voiced human- 
ity’s yearning; for what soul is there, what earnest soul, 
that in life’s awakening, revealing hours, when deep calls 
unto deep, does not long for some great thought, some 
thought to comfort, quicken, inspire? And what thought 
is so great, so rich in power to uphold, to energize and con- 
sole, as the thought that to the eye of God, and to the heart 
of God, there is no death for his childrenm—no death, but 
continuous, unbroken life! How grand, how thrilling the 
declaration, so brief, yet all-comprehending, plain to hum- 
blest capacity, yet infinite in suggestion, and vital with the 
spirit of immortality! ‘ He is not a God of the dead, but of 
the living.” Had the patriarchs been dead when the dec- 
laration was made, the inspiring vision given, had they 
passed into nothingness when in the long ago their bodies 
died, then were Jehovah no longer their God. “ He is not 
a God of the dead, but of the living; for all live—trveE— 
unto him.” 

How beautiful the words of George MacDonald in the 
sermon on “The God of the Living,’— words as profound 
and penetrating as they are comforting! “ What God-like 
relation can the ever-living, life-giving, changeless God hold 
to creatures who partake not of his life, who have death at 
the very core of their being, are not worth their Maker’s 
keeping alive? To let his creatures die would be to change, 
to abjure his Godhood, to cease to be that which he had 
made himself. If they are not worth keeping alive, then his 
creating is a poor thing; and he is not so great, nor so divine, 
as even the poor thoughts of those his dying creatures have 
been able to imagine him. But our Lord says, ‘ All live 
unto him.’... He takes to himself the name of their God. 
The Living One cannot name himself after the dead, when 
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the very Godhead lies in the giving of life. Therefore they 
must be alive. If he speaks of them, remembers his own 
loving thoughts of them, would he not have kept them alive 
if he could; and, if he could not, how could he create them ? 
Can it be an easier thing to call into life than to keep 
alive ?”’* 

Whether the divine declaration, “I am the God of thy 
father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of 
Jacob,” had for the great Hebrew Law-giver this large mean- 
ing that it has for us, whether it was as rich in intimation 
and assurance of immortality to him as it is to us, I know 
not. We see it in the clear, full, noontide light thrown 
upon it from the soul of Jesus. Possibly, to the mind of 
Moses, the declaration may have been quite limited in pur- 
port and application. It may have meant only that the same 
divine Sovereign who watched over the patriarchs and 
guided them in their pilgrimage would be his Guardian and 
Inspirer in his momentous work. It may have meant this, 
and no more. I believe it meant a great deal more to him; 


for I doubt not that, to his pure, noble, majestic soul, immor- 


tality was such a living reality that the divine utterance 
would have wide spiritual application. But, however that 
may be,— whether the declaration were in any way narrowed 
to his mind, or were received in its richness of spiritual sug- 
gestion and applicability,—it matters not. We know that 
there were no narrowing limitations to it in the mind of our 
Saviour. To him, the sublime declaration was the out-raying 
of light, such as was never on land or sea, from before which 
darkness and death flee away,— light from the inmost life of 
Him who is the Life and: Light, to whom none are dead. 
The spirit of Mrs. Browning will not rebuke one who does 
it reverently and lovingly for daring to change a word in 
her great heart-poem, “ Loved Once,” and for asking with 
her from the soul’s depths,— 


“ And who saith—‘I lived once’?” = 
— “This is man’s saying — man’s. . .. 
Man desecrates the eternal God-word Live 
By his No More and Once.” 


* Unspoken Sermons, pp. 234 - 236. 
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To Him, who is Eternal Life and Eternal Love, there is no 
death. “ He is not a God of the dead, but of the living; for 
all live unto him.” 

“ All live unto him.” How complete is the grand gen- 
eralization! It is primarily and directly of the patriarchal 
souls that the words, all luminous with auroral light, are 
predicated. It is in their lives that no break had been, and 
none was to be. Once alive, they were to live on, and to 
live forever. But, though specially applied to them, not 
to them is the application limited. From one, learn all. 
If, before the all-seeing eye and to the all-loving heart of 
God, one soul is thus continually to live, then every soul 
that he has cailed into being. How grand the general- 
ization! how rich in its ministry to mind and heart! If 
mind is thrilled to its very centre, when the laws which take 
the wide universe in their grasp are unveiled to it, how 
much more thrilling and enkindling to it the unfolding of 
a law pervading the vast spiritual universe,—the law of 
continuous, of eternal life! And how rich beyond expres- 
sion, beyond measure, is the sublime generalization, in its 
ministry of immortal hope and of immortal love, to man’s 
loving, suffering, yearning heart! Thanks to God that his 
dear Son gave it to us. Infinitely precious to his own 
mind and heart, Jesus knew how precious, how helpful it 
would be to the mind and heart of humanity. 

How characteristic of him, of his spirit and of his teach- 
ing, was the declaration in itself, and in the way in which 
he gave it! The occasion that led to the giving of the 
grand generalization was offered by low, captious scepti- 
cism,— not the sad-hearted scepticism which doubts because 
it cannot help it, not because it delights in doubting or 
denying, and which, through all its doubting, yearns for 
light, but the scepticism which would catch, surprise, and, 
if possible, confound. The men who proposed what they 
regarded as a puzzling question meant to perplex and con- 
fuse. The occasion was meanly offered, but it was sub- 
limely used; and the inquiry, intended to bewilder, called 
forth in response a truth fitted above all truths to illumine 
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and calm the troubled mind, to comfort and cheer the ach- 
ing heart. 

And it must interest every thoughtful reader of the New 
Testament to see how emphatically and earnestly Jesus 
presents this majestic truth, not only implying it clearly, 
but also stating it explicitly. Three of the evangelical 
writers record the conversation in which the ever-memorable 
reply is given. Two of them present the declaration which 
involves and implies the great conclusion, “He is not a 
God of the dead, but of the living.” The third adds to 
the sublime statement the sublimer announcement,—“ con- 
summate flower” of all hope,—*“ For all live unto him.” 

Was there ever a conclusion to any line of reasoning, 
faithfully followed by noblest of thinkers, on their star- 
lighted way in search of truth; was there ever perception 
and demonstration of all-permeating and all-governing law, 
consummating and crowning the inductions and deductions 
of the imperial intellects of genius and imagination blent, 
appointed by the Supreme Intelligence to lead our race,— 
was there ever conclusion or demonstration so satisfactory 
and helpful to mind and heart? To mind which because 
it thinks, and therefore is conscious of its own being, not 
only yearns to be forever, but also to think forever, and to 
learn eternally; to heart, which, because it loves, longs to 
live and to love immortally. “For all live to God.” For. 
Never did the brief connective unite grander premise to 
grander conclusion; never did it help in binding together 
the links of a chain of reasoning more vitally interesting 
to head and heart. “The patriarchs are not dead: they 
never were dead. God is their God. And he is not a God 
of the dead, but of the living: for all live unto him.” 

“For all live to him.” Never was generalization so rich 
in comfort for the individual soul and for the great family of 
souls. What fascination the words have for us, when we 
discern their import or catch a glimpse of their vast reach! 
Like the omniscience and omnipresence of God, they en- 
circle and graciously infold all spiritual and intellectual 
beings, all souls that were or are, or are to be! As when 
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sons and daughters stand in grateful, tender, almost wor- 
shipping love before the portrait of revered father or mother, 
and each one feels that the benignant eye is specially, in- 
tently fixed upon him or her, while in truth it rests upon 
all and blesses all, so this great truth, with its benediction 
for all, comes with special benediction to every soul. ‘ For 
all live unto him.” 

A few days since, a cherished friend, one of the most 
beloved of my classmates, in referring to the evening walks 
which during our four happy years of college life at Cam- 
bridge we seldom failed to take together, asked me if I 
remembered that, when for the first time we walked to Mt. 
Auburn, there was but a single grave in that beautiful 
“God’s Acre.” The then solitary hamlet has become the 
populous city of the dead. Of the dead? Yes, so we are 
wont to speak. But, oh! what light, brighter than that 
which surrounded St. Paul as he drew near Syria’s beautiful 
city, softer than the mild radiance thrown by the evening 
star upon the homes of our childhood,— what light the 
great truth presented by our Saviour throws upon every 
grassy mound and upon every love-inscribed tablet in that 
sweet resting-place of the weary and way-worn! In that 
light, we see all the dear ones whose tired forms are re- 
posing there — fathers, mothers, husbands and wives, sons 
and daughters, brothers, sisters, heart-friends — united by 
ties strong as nature and pure affection can weave,— we see 
them all transfigured, all alive. They live —somewhere ; 
and, as our hearts’ tendrils go forth, we feel that their dwell- 
ing-place is not far away. And, in that shade-dispelling 
light, we see not only them, but all whose mortal frames rest 
in any of earth’s cemeteries or beneath the waters of the 
deep sea, alive, living to God, and all, as we trust, through 
the winning influences of his Spirit and of the beautiful 
world, sooner or later to live consciously and gladly for him. 
In that light’s clear shining, we cease to see the sad legend 
written on the perishing form,—‘“ Passing away!” while 
brighter and brighter to us becomes the divine inscription 
upon the Spirit’s brow,— * Living to God!” “For all live 
unto him.” 
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How helpful to us in the hours in which the heart cries 
out, not only for the living God, but also for those gone 
behind the veil, whom he has made infinitely precious to us,— 
how helpful in these hours of yearning is this authoritative 
assurance of Jesus! I thank God for the minds that he has 
made capable of soaring to the empyrean, of reading his 
subtle laws and presenting them clearly and with authority 
to us, to whom the eagle vision and the penetrating insight 
are not given. With far profounder and more fervent grat- 
itude do I thank him for the Reader and the Revealer of the 
spiritual world. Call him, if you will, the Kepler of the 
spiritual universe, or give him such other designation as may 
please you. It matters little how we call him. To me no 
appellations seem so fitting as the New Testament “Son of 
Man” and “Son of God,” truly the one because truly the 
other: Son of Man because so genuinely Son of God; Son 
of God because so faithfully Son of Man. Designate him as 
you will, it is HE who gives us authoritative assurance of 
the great truth. Not only do we hear it in words from his 

elips, but his whole being is luminous and electric with it. 
He sees, he feels, he knows. To him, as to God, all live. 

May the great truth be as real and living to us as it was 
and is to our beloved and revered Leader! 

How shall it become such? The law for moral and spir- 
itual beings appears to be, “ From life and by life to life.” 
Life reveals itself to life. By life we know life. The spir- 
itual life is in essence the same always and everywhere. The 
more truly we live that life, the more faithful we are to its 
principles, the more real it becomes to us. 

There is profound wisdom as well as cheering assurance 
in the familiar lines of The Christian Year : — 

“Old friends, old scenes, will lovelier be, 
As more of heaven in each we see.” 

For the more we teach and the more we accustom our- 
selves to see the spiritual nature in the dear ones who bless 
and gladden heart and home, and the purer and deeper our 
love for them as spiritual beings, the stronger our faith in 
the higher world to which that nature tends, and to which 
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all the time it really belongs. The more constantly we live 
ourselves, and the more earnestly we help our friends to live 
for duty and beneficence, inviting and cherishing noble 
thoughts, cultivating generous affections, opening every door 
and window of our being to the highest and divinest influ- 
ences that constantly are coming from the spiritual world 
and seeking entrance to our souls, the more vivid will be 
our perception of that world, and the nearer as well as more 
real will the immortal life become. 

And, finally, the more the spirit of Christ-like, self-deny- 
ing love shall fill the heart and consecrate the life, the more 
vital and vitalizing will be the sense of God and of the 
world of immortal life in our own souls, and the greater 
our power to aid other souls in attaining and enjoying a liv- 
ing faith in eternal realities. 

A few weeks ago I was in the town of Hyéres, in 
Southern France; and, while there, I read a work lent to me 
by the pastor of the French Protestant Church, Eugene 
Bersier’s History of the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church of France, held in Paris in 1872. The volumes, 
contain many able and eloquent addresses made by gifted 
men, representative respectively of the conservative and 
progressive elements in that body. One of those addresses, 
of peculiar pathos and power, was by the distinguished 
advocate of liberal Christianity, Athanase Coquerel; and it 
evidently came direct and glowing from his heart. A pow- 
erful protest against ecclesiastical exclusiveness and dogma- 
tism it was, and a loving, soul-stirring appeal for genuine 
spiritual union in all Christ-like, beneficent work. In the 
course of his impassioned argument, when showing how 
atheism had gone in France down from grade to grade until 
it had reached and pervaded the very humblest ranks of 
society, and had even poisoned the minds of children, and 
when pleading for the codperation of all friends of Christ in 
earnest efforts to raise society from its materialistic, athe- 
istic plane, he mentioned this touching incident :— 

While the French and German war was raging, a boy of 
ten years of age, whose parents had been killed and who 
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was friendless as well as orphaned, was brought to a hospital 
with which M. Coquerel was connected. The little fellow 
was cordially received; and when night came he was invited, 
with the other members of the home circle, to the room in 
which the evening family devotions were held. The child, 
— for he was but a child,— when he saw the group kneeling, 
asked in amazement what was meant, and when told that 
they had come together for worship, for prayer to God, ex- 
claimed, “That is nonsense: there is no God.” “We were 
startled, pained, saddened,” said M. Coquerel; “but we did 
not reproach the child, for we knew that he but reflected 
the influences which had surrounded him. We pitied him, 
we loved him. We spake little to him on the subject of 
religion, but we took him to our hearts: we fed him, we 
clothed him, we tried to meet the hunger of his heart. We 
did all we could in love and kindness to make him feel that 
he had friends and a home, and not many weeks passed ere 
he voluntarily and reverently joined in our devotions.” The 
young heart, touched and won by Christ-like kindness, in- 


stinctively and gladly turned to the Heavenly Father, the 
Infinite Love, to whom the orphan boy, the great-hearted 
preacher, and we, and all, now and for evermore do live. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


CHANNING AND THE CHURCH OF AMERICA. 


Among the clergy of America there have been some able and 
eloquent preachers, more good scholars, many more faithful pas- 
tors and truly Christian men, but only two who, as religious lead- 
ers, have had other than a local name and influence; only two 
whose names have gone out through the country, and well-nigh 
through Christendom,— Edwards and Channing; and, of these, 
one who has had any wide, increasing and permanent effect upon 
the religious thought and life of America. 

Edwards, while a man of austere saintliness, was but a follower 
in the line of Athanasius, Augustine and Calvin, and by the great 
power of his metaphysical mind brought their hopeless views of 
human nature and unworthy conceptions of Deity into a more 
logical and consistent unity; but Channing was a seer and prophet 
of the spiritual life, to see and foretell the religious ideas upon 
which alone the Church of America for the future can be founded. 

It has been frequently stated that the Massachusetts settle- 
ments were in the interests of religious toleration. There never 
was a greater historical inaccuracy. No settlements were ever 
made where religious regulations were more minute and exacting 
and ready to be enforced by the whole power of the law. They 
were established in the interests of toleration only for their own 
faith, only for pure and strict Calvinism ; they held in great horror 
any idea of liberty for other faiths, and Quakers, Anabaptists, and 
Romanists felt the force of that horror the moment they whis- 
pered any dissent. The State of Rhode Island, which has the 
honor of Channing’s centennial birthday celebration, had some 
little experience of the beautiful spirit of toleration and the 
broad feeling of perfect liberty which early prevailed, when 
Roger Williams took his lonely way to her forests, followed,— 
shall we say, by the God-speed and hearty fellowship of Massa- 
chusetts? This was the refuge of Quakers and Anabaptists,— a 
State from the beginning remarkable for its hospitality toward 
various opinions, so that it was said, “if any man had lost his 
religion, he might find it there, among such a general muster of 
opinionists.” That fling at Rhode Island then we will take as its 
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glory now ; and when, in the disquiet and doubt of our day, any 
one has lost his religion, he may find it again in the sweet liberty 
and broad humanity and deep faith and tender Providence 
preached by him who, a hundred years ago, began his earthly 
mission there. 

As early as 1656, under rule of the Bay, the severest enact- 
ments are found against “a cursed sect of heretics lately arisen 
up in the world, who are commonly called Quakers, who take 
upon them to be immediately sent of God.” And if we go fifty 
miles the other side of the Bay to the settlement of the Piscata- 
qua, where the oldest parish was the oldest Church of England 
settlement of New England, there is the same misrepresentation, 
because that parish was Episcopal, and not Puritan. 

But, in spite of every restriction and precaution, the change 
began to come. In spite of all the self-scrutiny and long entries 
in the life-journals, of the grace of God and human sinfulness 
and miraculous intervention about trivial things, there was a 
change. The laws of Moses began to be replaced by those which 
made no claim to his divine illumination. Theological views 
were modified as childhood lapses into manhood, with an indi- 
viduality still preserved for the recognition of contemporaries ; 
as winter melts into the softer atmosphere of spring, but at just 
what day no one can tell. Here and there some venerable father 
in the faith saw how far the age was drifting from its safe theo- 
logical moorings, and tried to cal! it back; but it was an inef- 
fectual call, beeause the tide which bore it was the irresistible 
flow of Divine Providence. Some pleaded the decay of vital 
piety, but man knows there is always more vital piety in the 
faith toward which he tends than in that he leaves behind. In 
silence, these things went on. They were inthe air. It is impos- 
sible for any human being to trace with perfect clearness all the 
causes which lie beneath any great religious movement. They 
can be accounted for only by the supernatural guidance. For a 
long time they go on, as the stream lost beneath the hill, working 
their quiet influence on men’s minds, until at last some person, 
divinely gifted, comes to voice the dissatisfaction as well as the 
longing which fills the heart. So the sharp points of belief were 
rounded by the quiet and imperceptible spirit of the age, as the 
stones on the shore have been smoothed by the tidal flow; and 
at last, when a leader must be had, everything pointed to Chan- 
ning, for his preaching had created a new standard. Amid the 
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dry technicalities and metaphysical arguments of that day, it was 
like the message of glad tidings which of old seemed as a visible 
descent of the Holy Spirit from the rent heavens. When 
Norman McLeod was riding with a doctor who had heard him 
preach one of his finest sermons, and was imploring him to send 
a suitable minister for their church, he added, in his stammering 
way, “ We d-d-don’t expect a v-v-very c-c-clever man, but would 
be pleased to have one who could g-g-give us a p-p-plain, every- 
day s-s-s-sermon, just like what you g-g-gave us to-day.” So the 
preaching of Channing seemed so simple that any one could do 
as well,so new that men said it was a fresh revelation. 

“The question which most naturally arises when so much is be- 
ing said about Channing is this: Is the religious movement of 
which he became the head increasing or diminishing? One can 
admit, without any hesitation or regret, that the movement 
which created so much excitement fifty years ago has been far 
from finding that wide-spread favor which many feared and 
many prophesied. Jefferson thought that, before a generation 
passed, all America would be Unitarian; and yet we are a feeble 
body still, and are far from having kept up with the increase of 
our country, so far as numbers are concerned. But look a little 
deeper. It is evident that these sharp lines of sectarian defini- 
tion, these strict and strong ecclesiastical barriers, are not asked 
for, or patiently borne as they were. There is not a church in 
America but is freer and broader to-day because Channing has 
lived and preached, There is not a clergyman popular or influ- 
ential to-day except as it is by approaching, no matter how far 
distant still, the views for which Channing stands. You are 
never asked to go to an evangelical church except on account of 
the little evangelicalism which remains there, except to hear a 
minister whose praises are in every one’s mouth, because he does 
not preach the old views, because, by his own sect at least, he is 
regarded as somewhat liberal. It is the same with individuals. 
Except for that sectarian strife which tries to make one church a 
little stronger or more fashionable or to keep it alive, except for 
the incidental thing of association or inheritance or social con- 
nections, how rapidly the distinguishing features of the different 
sects, for which a few years ago men bitterly disputed, and 
whole neighborhoods were disquieted, are dropping into Lethe! 
Except for these things, how easy for multitudes of all denomina- 
tions to come together in unity and peace! Now it is the person- 
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ality, then it was the theology, of the minister which determined 
church connections. There is a story of a minister in one of our 
parishes, a hundred years ago, who had a neighbor, with whom he 
was not on the best terms. One Saturday they came to sharp talk, 
and almost to blows, about their fences and cattle; and a passer- 
by, overhearing the quarrel, wagered that, after such a quarrel 
with the minister, his neighbor would not be seen at church. But 
the next day he was punctually in his seat; and after service, 
when some one said, “ We thought you would not be at meeting, 
after such a great quarrel yesterday with the minister,” he replied, 
“Td have you know, if I did quarrel with the minister yesterday, 
I did not quarrel with his gospel.” But now, if by politics or 
social dissatisfactions, trouble comes, is there any great difficulty 
in persons finding themselves perfectly at home in some other 
church, because there is no sectarian gospel made prominent any- 
where? With this one and that one, is it any deep conviction of 
creed which takes him to this or that church? But, rather, is it 
not the deeper conviction beneath all doctrines, that the church 
of moral and spiritual life, under whatever name, is the true 
church? Are we not all beginning to feel that? Are not the 
best men and women everywhere beginning to emphasize that, 
and for that must we not forget the old sectarian animosities, 
and make the church of the future a greater power for redeem- 
ing society from sin,—a church where sectarianism falls away, 
as in the expressions of leading Christians throughout the world, 
which come to us at this time in gratitude for this life; as the 
bell of the Roman Catholic Cathedral joined its peals to the sor- 
row which fell upon the city of Boston, when the funeral moved 
from the old Federal Street Church? 

The Unitarian movement has not had the prosperity of num- 
bers many have desired, because, from its beginning, it has itself 
been subject to a broader, deeper movement, which is bearing 
‘Unitarianism and Trinitarianism on its mightier tide to the 
future Church of America,—a church which cannot be Calvin- 
istic, nor Ritualistic, nor exactly any existing organization; but, 
amid all the seething life of our day, it must arise,— it is arising 
from them all, and far truer, grander than all,—a church which 
shall be in harmony with the ideas of this land, and give to their 
promise a wider spread and a deeper sanctity; a church where 
men shall gather, not with exact definition of creed, but with a 
common yearning for righteousness; a church where worshippers 
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shall be known by sympathy, by morality, by philanthropy, by 
undisturbed faith in God; a church wide as the impartial love, 
and strict as the impartial justice of God. And, when this living 
church is established in our midst, a grateful people will go back 
until they find, for its prophet and founder, far up on the roll 
of the world’s saints, the name of CHANNING. 


DR. CHANNING AND HISTORICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


The late centennial of Dr. Channing has produced an amusing 
variety of statements concerning his theological position, and of 
prophecies as to whither his tendencies would have carried him, 
had he lived till to-day. Every man is perhaps predisposed to 
think that so open and candid an intelligence and so true a spirit 
as Dr. Channing’s would have ultimately arrived at conclusions 
to which he has himself been led. So, on the one hand, we find 
numerous hints in the Evangelical newspapers that Channing’s 
piety, firm hold on historical Christianity, and dissatisfaction with 
certain tendencies of Unitarianism, would before long have 
brought him within the lines of liberal Orthodoxy... On the other 
hand, leading radicals claim him as their great prototype, and are 
more than sure that he would have come speedily to abandon even 
the distinctively Christian position which, they affirm, he held with 
less and less distinctness in his later life. It occurs to us that he 
might have persisted in holding on both to his loyalty to spiritual 
freedom and to historical Christianity. We doubt even whether 
he would consider it needful, in the light of all the new science 
and the new criticism, to recall his emphatic declaration,— “I 
see no inconsistency between admitting miracles and resting 
Christianity on a spiritual basis, between recognizing the in- 
ward as supreme, and reverencing the authority of Christ.” 

But more valuable than any surmises of ours or others is it to 
understand Channing’s own position, as he himself understood it 
and has stated it, that we may see for ourselves what it logically - 
involves, and, more important still, may gain whatever help this 
statement has for us in meeting the same questions. 

In several letters written in the last year or two 6f his life, Dr. 
Channing deals very frankly with the topic of miracles and the 
worth of historic Christianity, which had been brought into 
prominence by the movement then just begun by Theodore 
Parker. A few extracts will give an idea of his views, though 
the letters themselves* should be carefully studied before accept- 


* Channing's Life, Centenary Edition, pp. 446 - 454. 
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ing any off-hand judgment of his theological position, or the al- 
leged modifications of his views during his later years. Those 
who complain of the miracles of the New Testament as “ghastly,” 
or who allege that all miracles are “undignified and intrusive,” 
are invited to ponder these sentences, if indeed the latter should 
not rather be commended to the accounts of the wonderful works 
recorded in the Gospels themselves : — 


I think, too, you speak too disparagingly of historical Christianity, 
though here, also, [ may misapprehend you. To me, the history of 
Christianity in the Gospels is inestimable. The life, spirit, works, and 
character of Jesus Christ are to me the brightest revelations of his truth. 
I know no histories to be compared with the Gospels in marks of truth, 
in pregnancy of meaning, in quickening power. I attach great impor- 
tance to the miracles. They have a vital union with the religion, are full 
of it, and marvellously adapted to it. They are not anomalous, arbitrary 
events. I have no faith in abstract, insulated, purposeless miracles, 
which, indeed, are morally impossible; but the miracles of Christ belong 
to him, complete the manifestation of him, are in harmony with his 
truth, and at once give to it, and receive from it, confirmation. I should 
pay little heed to a narrative, from ever so many hands, of the resurrec- 
tion of a low-minded man, who had died for no end, and had risen, ac- 
cording to the story, to lead as low a life as before. But the resurrection 
of Christ, related as it is to his character and religion, taught and sealed 
with blood by the grand reformers of the race, and recorded as it is in 
the Gospels, is a fact which comes to me with a certainty which I find in 
few ancient histories. The evidence of such miracles as accompanied 
Christianity seems to me precisely suited to the moral wants of men in 
present and past times; that is, to a stage where the moral development 
is sufficient to discern more or less of divinity in Christian truth, but not 
sufficient to produce full, earnest faith. I need miracles less now than for- 
merly. But could I have got where I am, had not miracles entered into 
the past history of the world?... 

I see not how the rejection of these can be separated from the rejection 
of Jesus Christ. Without them, he becomes a mere fable; for nothing is 
plainer than that, from the beginning, miracles constituted his history. 
There is not a trace of a time when he existed in men’s minds without 
them. His resurrection was always the essential grand fact in men’s im- 
pressions of him,—at least as distinctly recognized as his crucifixjon. 
Miracles enter into all his conceptions of himself, as these have been 
handed down to us. They are so inwoven into all his teachings and acts 
that in taking them away we have next to nothing left. . .. 

To such a being, the miracles of Christ’s history wonderfully agree. 
The outward and the inward correspond in God’s system. God reveals 
himself to us by outward, material types. So his Son is revealed. What 
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beautiful types of Christ’s moral, healing, quickening power we have in 
the miraculous parts of his history! I feel, as I read them, that the con- 
ception of such a character as Christ, and the unfolding of it in such 
harmonious acts or operations, transcended human power, especially in 
that low moral age, and that nothing but the truth of the history, noth- 
ing but the actual manifestation of such a being in such forms, can ex- 
plain or account for the Gospel narratives. 

We do not know how the force of these considerations can be 
gainsaid, nor how the greater part of the wonderful works as- 
cribed to Christ can be viewed in any other light than this,—as 
wholly worthy and even characteristic of the life and teachings 
with which they are connected in the Gospels. But with the ten- 
dency, which doubtless has greatly increased since Channing’s 
day, to push the miraculous element into the background, even 
when it is not expressly discredited, we are glad to see that the 
historic Jesus is nevertheless often retained in his place of pecu- 
liar reverence and homage; and methods found, which, though far 
from satisfactory to us, do still serve to justify that place for him 
to the religious heart. Those who wish to find out-what these 
methods are will find valuable statements in Dr. E. A. Abbott’s 
Oxford Sermons [see Introduction] and in Philip H. Wicksteed’s 
recent articles in the Modern Review. Both these writers would 
probably assent to the following statement of Dr. Channing : — 

To me, Christ is the great spiritualist. This view binds me to him. 
Under him, the battle of the human race is to be fought. Any specula- 
tions which throw mists or doubts over his history, and diminish the con- 
viction of his grandeur and importance, are poor, and must come to 
naught. I do not believe that the great object of faith, which is the per- 
fection of the human soul, or everlasting, unbounded spiritual develop- 
ment, is to be seized as a reality, and made the grand aspiration and end 
of life, without the quickening, inspiring influences of his character and 
truth. Indeed, perfection becomes a dim shadow, without the help of 
his living manifestation of it. I do fear a tendency, in the present 
movement, to loosen the tie which binds the soul to its great Friend and 
Deliverer. It would seem as if your experience had shown you human 
nature developing its highest sentiments without help and confirmation 
from abroad. To me, history and observation and experience read very 
different lessons, and the consequencés of overlooking them are not doubt- 
ful. The profound ignorance of Jesus Christ shown by those who find 
in him a restraint, aad also talk of outgrowing him, is discouraging. I 
find in him only freedom. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


ROMAN DAYS, 


This book, translated from the Swedish of Viktor Rydberg by 
Alfred C. Clark, is truly charming. 

The preface, by the author’s friend and countryman, Dr. Lin- 
dehn, of Philadelphia, is a delightful and admiring tribute from 
one Swede to another. 

These sketches begin with the Roman Emperors; and their 
stately forms in marble, and in the mind of the writer, rise up 
through a large part of the book, and crowd out a great many 
smaller details which other travellers give us about Rome. If 
the book, as the friend suggests, can be used as a guide-book in 
Rome, it is only in the sense that Hawthorne’s Marble Faun can 
be so used; for its pages are taken up with delicate and searching 
criticisms of men and things rather than places. The author’s 
picture of Augustus is generous, and what we would like it to be: 
Augustus, the beautiful youth, whose bust is the idol of Rome 
yet; Augustus, the grave yet benignant sovereign of a great Em- 
pire. The author thinks that Gibbon has done him gross injustice 
in his charges of hypocrisy, and that Ampére has echoed it in 
the softer phrases which a polished Frenchman and a Republican 
can use. Our writer’s estimate seems to us liberal, and yet just. 
Augustus, in his eyes, was no hypocrite, but simply human, and 
great at that. He thinks that Augustus really admired the days 
of the Republic and the old patriots; yet it was only in “a Pla- 
tonic way,” as we say of lovers. He knew the people would not 
have it, and was safe. The writer quotes DeMaistre’s assertion 
“that the people always have the government which they desire,” 
saying that “it is a despicable sight,—that of a powerful and 
educated people that will not answer before the world’s tribunal 
for its fate, but always has a Peter or Paul to shift the blame on.” 
The style of this paper on Augustus seems to us the best of its 
kind, and not unlike Saint-Beuve in its breadth, yet no imitation. 
In the opening of the paper on “Tiberius,” the writer draws 
some generalizations upon the reigning families and their physi- 
ognomy, which are interesting. “The Julian family, for instance,” 
he says, “are men who have grown up amid Hellenic paintings 
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and sculpture. With the Flavians, the urbane manners are lost; 
and the honest father of this house has handed down his face to 
Vespasian and Titus. The Antonines have a spiritual look that 
counterbalances the beauty of the Cesars.” 

Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius have a chapter devoted to 
each under the same heading, still continued, of “Roman Empe- 
rors in Marble.” In fact, these marble statues and busts have 
moved greatly the imagination of this gifted writer, and he adds 
to this a careful study of facts from the best sources at hand. 
The fifth chapter, on “ Nero,” is rich in word-painting and start- 
ling visions. Nero is not beyond our sympathy. His passion for 
beauty, his love for art, might have been turned to a noble pur- 
pose. But he had no one to guide: him except the prudish 
Seneca, who chilled his ideal aspirations. He, too, was the 
product of his time,—a sensual, flippant, luxurious age. Even 
the murder of his mother had one excuse: she tormented his life 
with her intrigues and insolence. He did not, like Caligula, kill 
for the love of it, but only in order to live a life of artistic ease 
and beauty. As time goes on, he grows more riotous in his 
pleasures and more extravagant in his selfish expenditures for his 
own grandeur and luxury. The people, who for a while applauded 
his Greek processions and classic attitudes on the stage of his 
Royal Theatre, began to despise and hate him, as the best old 
Romans had ever done. Driven at length like a wild beast 
outside the city, he awaits his murderers, and dies grotesquely as 
he had lived, seeing his own grave dug, and plunging a dagger 
into his breast at the approach of the assassins. “To the honor 
of our humanity,” says the writer, “there are few Caligulas and 
Domitians; but Neros are more numerous than we think, and 
that is, perhaps, the lesson to be drawn from this picture.” 

The author gives us a very interesting paper on the “ Venus of 
Milo,” or “ Melos,” as he writes it. He raises our estimation of 
this little spot which stood out so bravely against the Persians at 
Salamis, and yet had the good judgment and force to refuse to 
join either Athens or Sparta in the civil war of Greece. It was 
indeed worthy of being the birthplace of this noble statue. 

We have always felt a regret that this serene, grave, majestic, 
beautiful woman should be called a Venus, and associated with 
the intrigues of the gods. But our author puts a new interpreta- 
tion on her name. He tells us all about the humble peasant who 
dug her from the earth, and the rapacity of Turkish governments 
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and their agents who carried her off, and were then arrested in 
their course by the French, who at length secured the beautiful 
goddess, and bore her to the Louvre with great exultation. The 
French were so anxious to have her pronounced the work of 
Praxiteles that they are charged with hiding away the pedestal 
containing an inscription proving her to be the work of a later 
date. We care not much for all this wrangling. We are not so 
much concerned with the sculptor as with this beautiful being 
herself. The author expresses our feeling about the received 
idea of Venus, and draws upon his fine and just imagination to 
show us what this Aphrodite of Melos really represented. The 
heavenly Aphrodite, he says, “is the expression of that power 
which attunes the first created elements of the universe to har- 
mony, and unites men to home and State. She is beauty in 
Nature, love in the home. In the State, she is law that impels a 
million selfish wills to work for one common weal.... She re- 
called to me both the high divinity and the gentle sister. Her- 
self infinitely hale and full of life, she told me that we do not 
lead the life of health but in the glad resolve to die, if need be, 
for that which is to profit others rather than ourselves. She led 
me into the homes where chaste mothers suckled the sturdy- 
minded sons who at Marathon and Salamis saved Europe. She 
revived the dim heroic memories of the little isle where her 
temple stood.” 

The paper on “ Antinous,” the wonderful boy, the friend of 
the Emperor Hadrian, is full of fresh thought. To ambition, 
court intrigues, and politics, says our writer, he was an utter 
stranger. He did not seek for honor or wealth, but he and the 
Emperor had a fine sympathy for what would be called unpracti- 
cal things. He was more than beautiful: he was good, and had 
an ideal longing for what this earth could not give. More than 
thirty statues of him are in existence. He travelled with Hadrian 
into Greece, Palestine, and Egypt. He was drowned in the Nile 
during a boating party, according to history; but tradition asserts 
that, in obedience to the oracle, he gave up his beautiful young 
life as a sacrifice for the life of the Emperor. Henceforth he was 
a god to be worshipped; and the author sees in him a foreshadow- 
ing of the sacrifice of Christ, who made himself immortal on 
earth and in heaven by laying down his life for the world. 

The next papers are on the “Roman Traditions of Peter and 
Paul.” We cannot say that we have much faith in these stories 
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of the Church: they have such an air of fabrication. Neither does 
the writer; but his reverence for religious history leads him to 
linger fondly over these old fancies, and touch them up with his 
glowing pen. The description of the appearance of Simon Magus, 
the sorcerer, at Rome; his audacious claims; the magnificent 
assemblage of the Court,—Nero and all his flatterers, his gay 
women and proud men,—the crowds of people, tier on tier, 
stretching back against the beautiful sky of Rome, waiting to 
witness the apotheosis of Simon, who boasted that he could drop 
aside his flesh and soar to the gods and return again to men; — 
all this is described in rich colors, and makes a picture not easily 
forgotten. We are reminded of Longfellow’s pensive poem in 
the “Atlantic called “Helen of Tyre,” the companion of Simon. 

Some “ Pencil Sketches” of external life in Rome, the Beggars, 
the Carnival, the dark-browed, courteous peasant in the field, the 
Campagna, etc., close this attractive book. (Published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 


SYMONDS’ “STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS.” 


This is a truly delightful book. A little too diffuse, perhaps , 
but one can afford to let a writer be lavish of his words and 
thoughts, when his mind is so steeped in the atmosphere of the 
olden days and songs he pictures. 

The first chapter, on the “Periods of Greek Literature,” pre- 
pares us for what is in store for us. The second, on “Mythology,” 
takes up very sensibly the subject of myths, and explodes gently 
a good many theories in regard to sun-gods and other hobbies of 
the philologists. “The domination of a favorite hypothesis,” he 
says, “is prejudical to the end which serious inquiry has in view.” 
The chapters on the “lliad and Odyssey,” “ Achilles,” and the 
“Women of Homer,” are full of warm touches, which bring 
these creations in their simple, native’ force before the imagina- 
tion of the reader. He delights in the strong life of Achilles, 
the restless soul of Ulysses, and makes us feel the fascinations 
even of the inconstant Helen, ever ready to love, ever beautiful, 
ever young, immortal as the gods, and under the special favor 
of Venus the beautiful; but our hearts beat truer with him at 
the sight of the faithful Penelope waiting for her husband until 
youth has fled, and the strong-hearted man, Ulysses, coming to 
his home. Even Calypso and Circe are softly veiled by the old 
poet’s enchantment; and we see not their malice, but only the 
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wanton freaks of radiant creatures, ready to work mischief with 
the simple souls of men, but quelled at last by the brave hearts of 
heroes like Ulysses. Nausicaa starts before our vision like an 
open-eyed wild-flower of the morning, and then passes away from 
the sphere of the old hero with many scars, who longs for his 
home. The author thinks it is a sign of a return to healthy 
criticism that scholars are beginning to acknowledge that the 
Iliad may be one poem; “that is to say, no mere patchwork of 
ballads and minor epics,... but the work of a single poet, who 
surveyed his creation as an artist, and was satisfied with its 
unity.” 

The chapter on “ Hesiod, his Works and Days,” etce., is a great 
change from the fever heat of the epic, the clang of arms, the 
praise of heroes, the tears of beauty, and the fall of princes. The 
writer makes Hesiod almost prosaic by contrast; and yet songs of 
peace, of domestic happiness, of well-filled barns, and prosperous 
States, were what the world was growing up to, and needed. His 
genéral idea of woman the author thinks to be very low. He 
gives some directions for choosing a wife, but his counsel is 
merely from the economical point of view. He has some very 
hard words for her in his Theogony, calling her the source of all 
the evils of mankind. The author thinks that “through the 
whole literature of the Greeks we can trace a vein of contempt 
for women, which is the greatest social blot on their brilliant but 
imperfect civilization.” 

Parmenides, with his philosophy of Being and Not-Being, is set 
before us; and he twists our brains with profitless speculations, 
which show us the early fountains from which some modern 
philosophers draw their fine-spun reasonings. Then we have 
Empedocles, who, in spite of his vanity and pretence at God- 
head, really makes a grand figure, moving along the streets in his 
rich costume, and discoursing of the truth, when other wealthy 
and nobly-born Greeks, his compeers, were passing their time in 
chariot-racing. The fragments he has left are scanty, but he 
appears to have had a mind of large scope and information. 

The chapter on the Gnomic or Sententious Poets is very inter- 
esting. It would be valuable to trace out the period when these 
writers flourished, as compared with the time of the Proverbs of 
the Hebrew race. The resemblance is noticeable, in the way of 
prudential sayings in the form of verse; but none of the Greek 
maxims, to our mind, rise to such moral dignity or impassioned 
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force as many of the reputed proverbs of Solomon. The love of 
pleasure, the self-seeking, worldly policy, the admiration of youth, 
the dread of old age, the satire and bitterness which we see in 
the Theogony, for instance, show us the sensuous nature of the 
average Greek, and his horror of death. How he went to 
extremes, like an ungoverned child! His revels were intoxicat- 
ing to his senses,— all light and flowers and music and love,— not 
wholesome joy, but fever heat. And so he went to the other 
extreme, and sang of “frosty old age and the cold and solitary 
tomb,”—false to the truth, as we know, who see the old man glow- 
ing with love and shining with dignity till the last. The Ho- 
meric age had certainly shown them such old men; but the era of 
scepticism was coming upon them, and this prepares the way for 
the Satirists. This chapter is short. The author gives us some 
account of the measures used in the satires, comments upon 
their elegance, as in the case of Archilochus, Aristophanes, 
Simonides, etc.; but he thinks that Greek satirical poetry never 
got much beyond petty personal attacks and spites; and rarely 
attained that moral dignity which in the Roman poets served to 
rebuke, if not regenerate, society. 

The study of the Lyric Poets is exceedingly interesting. The 
hearts of women ought to beat with pleasure to know that the 
author places Sappho at the very head of the list. She was often 
coupled with Homer in the estimation of the ancient world. It 
is interesting to note that Lesbos was remarkable for the intel- 
lectual cultivation and freedom of its women. There genius 
blossomed often into too luxuriant growth of passion and the 
love of pleasure; but Sappho set them the example. Wine and 
youth are the favored subjects for the lyric bards. Much as we 
may talk of the harmless juice of the southern grape, it seems 
very evident that these joyous Greeks, in their mad pleasures, if 
not made brutal by wine, were inflamed by it to an excess of 
gayety and sensuality. Mr. Symonds’ enthusiasm for the frag- 
ments of elegiac, choral, or even Bacchanalian songs, which have 
survived the ages, is contagious; and we share his tender regrets 
that so much of grace and beauty in these ancient poets is lost to 
the world by the destroyer, Time. Some of his translations, 
although he offers them very modestly, seem to us to have more 
ease and naturalness than most attempts of the kind. He gives 
us specimens from Simonides, Ibycus, etc. One hymn to 
“Health” is truly Greek, and is charmingly translated. We 
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come next to Pindar, the regal, the magnificent, the eagle of 
song in his lofty flights. Even he sat at the feet of two women — 
Myrtis and Corinna —to learn the art of poetry, and afterwards 
engaged in poetical contests with them. Our author cannot say 
too much in admiration of this gifted Greek, who in his rich, 
overwhelming, proud genius stands far above all the poets who 
preceded him, and put an end to the stiff conceits of an artificial 
age and the mannerisms into which lyric poetry had fallen. We 
confess that the translations which he gives us of Pindar do not 
impress us as agreeably as some other poets. He himself owns 
that Pindar had faults. His style was incoherent sometimes, and 
often inflated. But this first fault appears to have been owing to 
the rich, overpowering flow of his images, and the latter to an 
excess of grandeur, which in his imitators became very objec- 
tionable, and bordered on the bombastic. The author quotes 
La Harpe as saying of Dante’s Divine Comedy,“ Une amplifi- 
cation stupidement barbare,” and wonders what he would have 
said about the Odes of Pindar. 

The chapter on Atschylus is thrilling. Mr. Symonds thinks 
him truly Titanesque in his genius; and, comparing his style 
with the finish of Sophocles, thinks that what we might call 
the colossal grandeur of his conceptions made it impossible for 
him to be closely attentive to minor details. In giving us a 
picture of Clytemnestra, the author finds no one who approaches 
his creations of this sort, except perhaps the early English poet, 
Webster. We might mention Alfieri, who has taken this very 
subject, and managed it with much nervous force and vigor. 
Mr. Symonds discusses at some length the Prometheus of 
fEschylus and the true moral impression which he intended to 
convey in this poem, as compared with the rendering of later 
poets,— Shelley, for instance,— and gives Aischylus the credit of 
developing a true religious philosophy. His Prometheus is more 
erring than injured, and, though a hero in endurance, he is really 
expiating his own wrong, and making ready to submit to the just 
will of the gods. The chapter on Sophocles, and the contrasts 
drawn between him and A’schylus, who preceded him, are very 
vivid. If Aischylus was more massive, he was more artistic; if 
schylus was terrible in his pictures of avenging and just fate, 
he was thrilling and satisfying in his justification of right, and 
tender compensation for the afflicted wrong-doer at the end. 
The clear, crystal virtue of Antigone is set before us in a most 
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striking light. The writer shows some inconsistency in speaking 
of Sophocles as a “man as well as artist,” and a person of 
admirable character. For on the next page he tells of his going 
to law against his legitimate son in favor of his natural son. The 
law-suit is disputed, but not the fact of his having these two 
sons. The author excuses it by saying that he was remarkably 
moderate compared with the sensualists of his age, thus virtually 
defending that code of morals in the world which tolerates 
wrong-doing in a man, but makes it ruin to a woman. 

The second volume opens with a general survey of the Greek 
drama, and the condition of the public taste which developed a 
poet like Euripides, who departed from the austerity of A’schylus 
and the artistic beauty of Sophocles, and yet produced dramas 
powerful in their delineation of every-day life, although adhering 
to all the ancient forms of the stage. Some of the author's trans- 
lations give us a just idea of the simplicity and pathos of these 
creations. 

We have next a general review of the comparative merits of 
the three great poets, and a defence of Euripides against those 
modern critics who charge him with having caused a degeneracy 
of taste among the Greeks. Then comes a survey of the lost 
tragic poets, and afterwards a comparison of ancient and modern 
tragedy. 

Aristophanes occupies one chapter, and meets with a friendly 
reception from his critic. In speaking of the poet’s satire upon 
women, and his picture of them as voters and rulers in the State, 
the author gives us a hint of his own sentiments in regard to 
female wisdom and ability, when he commends the satirist’s 
“finest point,” where he says we should have a topsy-turvy 
world, if women were the law-givers and governors. 

The chapter on the Comic Fragments dwells admiringly on 
Menander, and places him, in comedy, side by side with Sophocles 
in tragedy. 

The chapter on the Idyllists is perhaps as delightful as any- 
thing the author has given us. He grows young and joyous in 
contemplation of Theocritus, and we have brought before our 
vision shepherds, ploughmen, flocks, herds, gods, goddesses, 
nymphs, the glorious blue sea, the rocky promontories, and the 
azure sky of Greece. He thinks the traveller who has breathed 
the air of Mentone or Sorrento, and gazed all day upon the tran- 
quil life of Nature and man, unchanged for ages there, can form 
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some impression of the scenery which inspired these pastoral 
poets of Greece,— Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, etc. 

The Anthology gives us an idea of the richness to be found in 
the minor poets of Greece; and, before the complete decline of 
poetry, we have the picture of Hero and Leander, beautiful in 
that fading age, and compared by the writer to the richness and 
decay of autumn after the full bloom of summer. A chapter on 
the “Genius of Greek Art,” and a few more pages, finish the book. 
The concluding chapter is a little prolix. The author is some- 
what off his bent. He feels obliged to write it, as some poets put 
a moral at the end of their poems. We agree with him when he 
says that it would be well for us to reproduce in our nervous age 
the free physical life of the Greeks, their acceptance of the world 
as it is, and their philosophy of getting the most of the present. 
But when he begins to shape his reflections into a theory, and 
touch on pantheism, and talk about the religion of the future, the 
great Unknowable, the All in All of the universe which the 
highly developed man is by and by going to worship, we part 
company with him for a few moments, and cling to the “Our 
Father” of Jesus, whose image no systems of philosophy can 
efface from the heart of the world. 

With this one dissent, we close this delightful book with words 
of sincere thanks to the author. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 


Dr. Pressensé gives an interesting account of the unofficial 
Protestant Synod lately held in Paris. The old “Confession of 
Faith” was fought for with vigor by the Orthodox, an. esisted by 
the Liberals. The assembly was composed of eighty n smbers, rep- 
resenting three hundred thousand Protestants. The most interest- 
ing part to us Unitarians is the fact that M. Bersier, the most 
eloquent and distinguished Protestant preacher of Paris, is on the 
side of compromise. For the sake of peace, he would not require 
the Liberals to subscribe to the Confession. M. Bersier is what is 
called sound in the Orthodox faith; but he has sentiment and feel- 
ing enough to see that the so-called liberal preachers are, many of 
them, men of profound learning and piety; and he laments the 
conflict between the two parties, and wishes the State to protect 
each in their rights, and bring peace again to the Protestant 
Church of France. 

Marrna P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Manliness of Christ. By Thomas Hughes, Q.C., author of 
Tom Brown’s School Days, etc. Boston: Houghton, Osgood 
& Co. 

The title of this little book at once suggests the thought which 
runs all through it: it is to look at the life of Christ in a way 
which will commend it to that phase of life which is particularly 
pleasing to Englishmen and to young men, we might say to the 
natural man everywhere,—a robust, courageous, enduring physical 
manhood,— and to show that, put to the severest tests, Christ all 
through his life reveals a manliness which cannot be denied, and 
that just in the forms he exhibited it the truest manliness 
consists. 

It would hardly occur to any one perhaps to say that Jesus was 
not manly,— no objections to his deity take that form,— but it is 
plain that the world has an idea that the weaker specimens of 
human nature especially need and seek the strength and peace 
and joy of religion, that piety is not the accompaniment of a 
rugged, independent, vigorous manhood. In the early history of 
Germany, the inhabitants regarded Christ and the apostles, from 
the common portrayal of them by the monks, as a faint-hearted 
people, and would have nothing to do with Christianity until the 
clergy acquired military habits, and legends of brave and chival- 
rous soldier-saints became familiar. The feeling has not died 
out—is perhaps stronger than ever—that religion is more for 
women and children. Many a man engrossed in business thinks 
his religion can be attended to by his wife. She may go to the 
church ceremonies and sacraments, but he will stay away: she 
can pray, and he need not. There is an impression that a man 
can be religious when he is too old or feeble to be anything else ; 
and that a boy who is too weak for anything else will do fora 
religious teacher. A very large proportion of conference and 
prayer and experience meetings of the churches is led by those 
and constantly addressed by those in whom the community has 
the least confidence, of whom it is somewhat suspicious, whom it 
regards as feeble, twaddling, as poorly fitted for the heavy work 
of life,—in a word, as unmanly; and it is this impression which 
Mr. Hughes would correct. 
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He shows how the patience of Christ —“a resolute waiting on 
God’s mind ”— is a type of the noblest manhood, far greater than 
is exhibited in the deeds of mere physical courage which now 
and then so startle us. “There is,” says Hughes, “no severer 
test of manliness than our behavior to powerful persons whose 
aid would advance the cause we have at heart”; but with Jesus 
there was “the entire absence of any expediency, or forgetting 
the means in the end; no balancing of phrases, or playing with 
religious shibboleths to catch the wealthy or to conciliate power- 
ful rulers.” 

One hardly stops to consider the theology of this little book, 
so interested is he in its practical bearing, and led on by that 
simple style which commends Mr. Hughes’ writings to the Eng- 
lish-reading world; but the theology is of that liberal school in 
the Established Church, which is such a constant surprise to one 
who does not know how entirely contradictory a State institution 
of religion may be in its traditional and actual theology, so that 
ministers and laymen are constantly expressing views directly 
opposed to the articles of their professed faith. The author of 
The Manliness of Christ is very clear that Christ “had only the 
same means as the rest of us of becoming conscious of his 
relationship to God,” or else he is no example to us; and he adds, 
“Tt seems to me to be going quite beyond what can be proved, 
or even fairly assumed, to speak of his miracles as supernatural 
in the sense that no man has ever done or can ever do the 
like.” 

We believe that to many this idea of the manliness of Christ 
will be novel, welcome, and of value. It will set his life before 
them in a light more winsome than many a huge volume of 
theological learning and controversy has done; and it will help 
to establish in their minds the thought that true piety is a manly 
quality,— that religion needs all the strength of the most noble 
and fully developed manhood, joined to all the tenderness and 
intuition of womanhood. 


Beside the Still Waters. Spoken Meditations. By John Page 
Hopps. London. 


This book is full of devout, fresh, and earnest thought. 

The two chapters, “ The Morning of Old Age,” and “ Death not 
the Last Thing, but Life,” seem to us especially moving and 
_ effective. 
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The Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. By Dr. Gerhard 
Uhlhorn, Abbot of Loccum, and member of the Supreme Con- 
sistory in-Hanover. Edited and translated, with the author’s 
sanction, from the third German edition, by Egbert C. Smyth 
{of Andover. Theological Seminary], and C. J. H. Ropes [of 
Elisworth, Me.]. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 
745 Broadway. 1879. 


This is an admirable work. It has been read, not because it 
was to be noticed, but the reading has been an attraction of the 
work itself. In the first place, the writer commands a most re- 
markable, readable style for an author in the German language, or 
his translators have performed the rare feat of making the rough 
places of the author so smooth, and the crooked places so straight, 
that the reader is not aware that he is reading atranslation. Not 
a sentence was observed which betrayed an un-English idiom. If 
one exists, it was overlooked in the greater interest felt in the 
subject, and the scholarly and attractive manner in which it is 
treated. A graphic and glowing style holds the reader’s atten- 
tion, and the laity, as well as the clergy, will read this book with 
interest. Indeed, it is so constructed and written that it can be 
recommended to any readers who wish to take up an attractive 
and instructive book. Persons need not be repelled because it is 
a German book, and a translation, and on a semi-religious or 
ecclesiastical subject; and students will find in the volume a very 
systematic and yet fascinating outline of the growth and suffer- 
ings of Christianity, and of the decay and death of Heathenism. 
The work is divided into three books. The first treats of “The 
Powers in Conflict,” in three chapters, on “The Religious Condi- 
tion of the Heathen World,” “The Moral Condition of the 
Heathen World,” and “The Christians,” in which the decaying 
condition of the former is described, and the manners, opinions, 
and endurances of the latter delineated. Book second discusses, 
in four chapters, “The Conflict.” Chapter first treats of the first 
encounter, the violent, passionate, spasmodic persecution under 
Nero and its causes. Chapter second treats of “The Christians 
before the Tribunals,” after persecution had been systematized 
under Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, and the first signs of victory 
by wearying out the arm of the persecutors. Chapter third 
describes very clearly “The Reaction” which took place in 
Heathenism towards Christianity by Neo-Platonism, and in Chris- 
tianity towards Heathenism by a less rigid interpretation of some 
of the Christian precepts and obligations. But Heathenism and 
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Christianity could not harmonize; and book third treats of 
“The Victory,” which at last, by endurance and attractiveness, 
Christianity gained over her foe, in three chapters. The first 
describes “The Decisive Struggle,” which took place in the en- 
deavor once more to establish the old empire and the old religious 
rites under Diocletian. Long and desperate was it through all 
the Roman Empire. From the Euphrates to the pillars of Her- 
cules, from the Straits of Dover to the sands of Africa, weeping 
and wailing were heard, and blood was flowing, and martyr-fires 
ascending, and many waters were swallowing up the confessors 
of this new faith, till the officers of the law were both wearied and 
disgusted with their work, and persecution ceased, not because 
victims were wanting, but because the persecutors were ex- 
hausted ; and then comes the “ Victory,” as described in the second 
chapter, when Diocletian issued his edict that the persecution 
should cease, not that Christianity should be encouraged, but that 
it might have rest, and Constantine took the imperial purple. 
The futile attempt of Julian to restore Heathenism without a per- 
secution of Christians failed, as is described in the third chapter. 
The author does not think Constantine a model Christian, nor 
Julian a model demon. He believes Julian to have been a con- 
scientious man, and to have played the hypocrite in early life to 
escape martyrdom at the hands of his rivals. He believes Con- 
stantine’s mistake was in mixing up the affairs of the church 
with the affairs of the kingdom, and introducing creeds for stat- 
utes. 

A full index and even fuller references are given at the end of 
the volume, mostly by the translators. The book is every way 
worthy of the subject. 


Lectures on the Origin and Growth of the Psalms. By Thomas 
Chalmers Murray, Associate Professor of the Shemitic Lan- 
ages at the Johns Hopkins University. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway. 1880. 12mo. pp. 

viii, 319. $1.50. 

“Tt is entirely certain,” say the publishers in their Note, “that 
Professor Murray’s early death, occurring but a few days after 
the closing of this course, took from this branch of learning one 
of the most earnest and able students it has counted in America.” 
Dr. Toy edited this volume, barely retouching it where the author 
had made a slip of the pen, or adding here and there a brief 
note. As these lectures were delivered before a popular audi- 
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ence, they contain only the results of the author’s studies, not 
their method. They are not for Oriental scholars, but for popu- 
lar reading, from which the people will gain much new and valu- 
able information. Indeed, the ignorance of the people on the 
origin and purpose of the Old Testament books is shameful. 
There has been criminal neglect in pastors or criminal indiffer- 
ence in the congregations, more probably in both. In his first 
lecture, Professor Murray treats of the Shemitic peoples and their 
literature. In the second, he takes up the Hebrew language and 
writings. And, in the third, he enters upon his special subject, 
“The Psalms.” Three migrations of the Shemites entered Pales- 
tine,— the Phenicians first, the Canaanites next, and the Terahites 
last. He has little confidence in Renan, and says, “ His history 
is graceful as fiction, and scarcely more trustworthy,” on the sub- 
ject of Shemitic civilization. Professor Murray thinks that by 
“the end of the seventh century before our era the old language 
of Canaan had probably ceased to be a spoken tongue north of 
Jerusalem”; but “among the Jews it was retained until the 
second, since which time it has been a purely learned language.” 
The author divides the Hebrew writings into three eras,— ancient, 
middle, and new or late. He maintains the origin of Hebrew 
literature to be as early as the time of Moses. He dissents em- 
phatically from Kuenen and other writers of that general school, 
and says, “ The fairest summing up of the outcome of the whole 
discussion is probably this: that the Mosaic literature in its 
main lines, its documents, its genealogies, and its laws, is the 
product of the great mind who laid the foundation of the Jewish 
state; that it first passed from documentary to literary shape 
after the rise of the Jewish kingdom, and finally was edited after 
the exile, with annotations on obscure points.... Joshua and 
Judges were edited, by whom we know not, in the times of the 
early kings.” He places Joel where it belongs, in the golden age 
(870). “The post-exilic books differ from the ancient literature 
as the aftermath differs from the first mowing.” The “ prophets” 
he prefers to call “The Writings of the Saints.” The present 
book of “ Psalms” is a collection from the Hebrew lyric poetry, 
made for temple service, and divided into five books, or com- 
posed of five collections. He maintains the Davidic origin of 
many Psalms. The author proceeds in the remaining lectures to 
examine and criticise the five books of the Psalms in a popular 
manner. He admits that it is just possible that Ps. Ixxiv., xxix. 
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are of the Maccabean period, but no others. Many are Davidic. 
Kuenen and his school are entirely mistaken. “If there is any- 
thing in the past, attested by the evidence of history or the 
unanimity of tradition, it is that David was a poet.” The author 
maintains that our present Book of Psalms is a compilation made 
after the exile from an original collection used in the temple 
worship, not however essentially changing but few of them; 
sometimes fragments of two being united in one, or the fragment 
of one of the Davidic collection making a whole one in the new 
one. Other collections than the earliest or Davidic one are used, 
as the songs of the Korahites, and of Asaph, the former of which 
have given us some of the most perfect lyrics, and the latter good 
didactics. In the second and third books of the Psalms, Professor 
Murray finds some admirable epics, as Ixxviii. “It is one of the 
astounding statements of M. Renan that no epic is found in 
Shemitic literature, which is presented with such grace of style 
and apparent fairness that a layman is first charmed, and then 
persuaded” (p. 243). And, in some other places, Professor 
Murray indicates his want of confidence in Renan. He says, 
“There can be no excuse for the vindictive passages in the 
Psalms, and they have never been defended, save by a special 
pleading unworthy of the scholarship and the enlightened 
morals of its authors” (p. 221). Indirectly, speaking of Job, 
he says, “It is the greatest tragedy in the world’s literature.” 
He sums up his /iterary view of the Psalms as follows: — 

The book is made up of collections of religious songs which 
were made for use in the worship of the second temple, between 
the return under Zerubbabel and Alexander’s conquest of Pales- 
tine, 537-337 B.C. - The first collection was made soon after 
the return, from the old “ Davidic Song Book.” The second and 
third collections were made by Nehemiah about a century later, 
mostly from other old service-books. The fourth collection was 
made by some scholar about fifty years later, to supply liturgic 
chorals. Finally, about 350 B.C.,a temple board made another 
collection and edited the whole, prefixing the first Psalm and 
adding the last to the whole Book. 

The work is in popular form, and will be very instructive in 
the hands of lay-readers. It should have an index. 8. 


The Watchman Almanac. Handsomely illustrated. Thomas 
Rogers, Manager. Boston. 
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Brazil, the Amazons, and the Coast. By Herbert H. Smith. 
8vo. pp. 644. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This book is not the diary of a superficial pleasure-traveller : 
it is the work of an observing student, who, out of a hearty 
interest, has been several times through the regions he so well 
describes, and, by the aid of an artist companion, so well illus- 
trates. Nor is it a book of descriptions and illustrations only: 
it has valuable details, statistics, and suggestions in regard to the 
commercial wealth of the country. The chapters on “The 
Forest,” “The Story of Coffee,” on that subject which is of such 
vast importance at the present time to all who are seeking for 
some correspondence upon the mythology of all early races, 
“The Folk-Lore of the Amazonian Indians,” and on “Social Life 
at Rio,” are of unusual interest, even at a time when books of 
travel are so abundant. Mr. Smith writes as one who is deter- 
mined to know this land well, and promises farther researches, 
which we are sure the public will welcome. 


Brant and Red Jacket. Including an account of the early wars 
of the Six Nations, and the border warfare of the Revolution. 
By Edward Eggleston and Lillie Eggleston Seelye. New 


York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


An interesting account of the early Indian tribes of North 
America, and of two noted chieftains of the famous confederacy 
of the Iroquois. 

In the compilation of the volume, the works of Parkman and 
Bancroft, Drake’s Indian Biography, The History of the Five 
Indian Nations, Ruttenber’s Tribes of the Hudson River, and 
Schooleraft’s Notes on the Iroquois, have been laid under con- 
tribution. The result is of positive value. 


Gaspard de Coligny. (Marquis de Chatillon.) Admiral of 
France, Colonel of French Infantry, Governor of Picardy, 
Iles de France, Paris, and Havre. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

In this little volume, Mr. Besant presents, in clear and strong 
outline, the portrait of the great reformer. The book is evidently 
the product of an enthusiastic admiration of the heroic spirit of 
Coligny, and brings into deserved prominence the patience, 
steadiness of purpose, and faith that made him a conspicuous 
figure in the great struggle for religious freedom that marks the 
sixteenth century. 





